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Initiative in the Cold War 


t the time of the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower it was re- 


ported that one of the objectives of the new 
administration in Washington was to wrest the 
initiative in the cold war from the Commu- 
nists. Yet, after the lapse of only ten weeks, 
it is now admitted in many quarters in the 
United States that the initiative, which the 
American Government appeared to have re- 
gained through the ‘“‘deneutralization” of Tai- 
wan and President Eisenhower's solemn call 
for the rejection of Russia's interpretation of 
secret wartime pacts, has again been lost to 
the Communists. For this sudden change in 
the situation there can be but one explanation: 
the American Government has fallen a victim 
to Moscow’s peace offensive. No sooner had 
‘Stalin’s death been reported than it was sur- 
mised in American official circles that the 
Soviet dictator's successor might pursue a dif- 
ferent policy toward the democracies. Then 
came Malenkov’s statement in which the new 
Soviet premier declared he believed that the 
Communist and democratic nations could con- 
tinue to live side by side and that all interna- 
tional issues could be settled by peaceful means. 
Malenkov’s remarks were immediately regarded 
in the United States as an indication of a 
possible East-West rapprochement; and the re- 
gicts expressed by the Soviet commander in 
Berlin over the attack on a British bomber by 
Soviet planes, which had resulted in the death 
of seven British airmen, and his. suggestion 
that the two powers hold talks on the incident 
with a view to preventing similar occurrences 
in the future were treated in Washington 


a a most pleasant surprise. Apparently the © 


American Government has now decided to 
adopt a wait-and-see attitude toward the new 
dictator in the Kremlin, and as a result of 
this attitude the draft resolution sent by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to the American Congress 
calling for the rejection of ‘‘any interpretation 
or application of any international agreements ~ 
or understandings made during the course of 
World War II which have been perverted to 
bring about the subjugation of free peoples” 
has virtually been pigeon-holed for fear that its 
formal adoption might cause Moscow to with- 
draw its olive branch. It is this wait-and-see 
attitude which has enabled Soviet Russia to 
regain the initiative in the cold war. As-a 
matter of fact, all sugar-coated words coming 
from Soviet quarters are absolutely untrust- 
worthy. There was nothing in Malenkov’s state- 
ment which had not been said before by 
Stalin. If the Russians are really willing to 
turn over a new leaf in their dealings with the 
peace-loving nations of the world, let them 
prove their good intentions by calling a halt 
to the Korean war and by withdrawing their 
armed forces from the territories of all their 
satellites in Asia as well as in Central and 
Eastern Europe. Unless and until Soviet Rus- 
sia gives such a concrete proof of her change 
of heart, it would be the height of folly for 
the democracies to relax their vigilance and let 
themselves be deceived by the Soviet peace of- 


fensive. 
More about the Korean Stalemate 


In the last issue of the Review we already 
had occasion to point out that, unless the anti- 
Communist nations stop fearing Soviet Russia, 
the latter will be able to make the Korean 
stalemate drag on as long as she pleases. A 
Soviet delegate, indeed, declared at a UN meet- 
ing last year that, if the terms proposed by 
the Communists were not accepted, the war in 
Korea might last a hundred years. It is most 
unlikely, of course, that the Korean war will 
last that long; the Soviet delegate’s warning . 
merely serves to show that the Russians actu- 














ally do not care how long the war may last since 
it is only the Chinese and North Korean Com- 
munists who are getting killed on the battle- 
field, though Moscow has to supply practically 
. all the weapons and ammunition required. A 
prolonged stalemate, however, is something 
absolutely horrible to the Allies now fighting 
against the Communists in Korea, and this is 
especially true in the case of the United 
States, who is sustaining over ninety per cent of 
the casualties. Since one of the chief factors 
which contributed to the Republican victory 
in the presidential election of last November 
was the belief shared by a very large section 
of the electorate that the new administration 
would be able to break the Korean stalemate, 
the American people would certainly be bitterly 
disappointed if the war should be permitted 
to continue indefinitely. It cannot be doubted, 
therefore, that all Americans are quite anxious 
to see the Korean war brought to an end as 
soon as possible. If the Communists are not 
satisfied with the utmost concessions made by 
the Allies both at Panmunjom and in the Unit- 
ed Nations and insist upon carrying on the 
war, then those nations which have troops 
fighting in Korea under the UN command 
have no other alternative than to use their full 
strength to crush the enemy. “In war,” as 
Douglas MacArthur has 
“there can be no substitute for 


General repeatedly 


pointed out, 
victory.” This all-important principle was again 
emphasized by him when he declared on 
March 14 on the occasion of the 15lst anniver- 
sary of the founding of the U. S. Military 
Academy: ‘** ... if this nation is to survive, 
we must trust the soldier once our statesmen 
fail to preserve the peace . . . We must recap- 
ture the will and the determination to win, 
come what may, once American arms have 
been committed to battle. We must reject the 
counsels of fear which strange and alien doc- 
trines are attempting to force upon us.” Gen- 
eral James van Fleet, former commander of 
the U. S. 8th Army in Korea, also spoke in 
a similar vein when he declared at the Univer- 
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sity of Florida centennial convocation on March 
21 that the democratic nations “have nothing 
to fear but indecision” in the Korean war and 
they must end the conflict with a military 
victory. ‘‘We can defeat Communism in Korea 
and on any other front on which it seeks to 
advance without getting involved in a world 
war,” he said, ‘*tif—and I emphasize this 
tif’ —if we act boldly and with decision.’ To 
all the Allied nations the words of Generals 
MacArthur and van Fleet should be ample food 
for thought. Whether or not their leaders can 
get rid of the fear and indecision which have 
so far characterized their policy will be an acid 
test of their ability and statesmanship. 
















“Asiatics against Asiatics” 





One strange proposition recently put forth 
in certain quarters in the United States is that 
the Western democracies should let Asiatics 
fight against Asiatics in the anti-Communist 
war in the Far East, by Which is meant that 
the burden of checking Communist aggression 
in Korea and Indo-China should be borne by 
the Republic of Korea and 
Vietnam respectively, and that the task of 
liberating the Chinese mainland from Com. 
munist oppression should be undertaken by the 
people of Free China alone. The psychology of 
those who have made such a proposition is 
easily understandable, but their use of the ex 
pression **Asiatics against Asiatics” is certainly 











troops of the 










most unfortunate. If any lesson can be learned 
fron{ the history of the last forty years, it has 
very convincingly taught us that peace is 
indivisible; and, if this lesson is taken to heart, 
it naturally follows that whatever efforts we 








may make for the preservation of peace are 
equally indivisible. The theory of ‘‘Asiatics 
against Asiatics” attempts to draw an unnatural 
line of demarcation on a racial or geographical 
basis and thereby creates an unwholesome state 
of mind which renders it very difficult, if not 
impossible, for the democratic nations to make 
united anti-Communist efforts. Moreover, if the 
Western democracies consider this theory as 4 
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sound one and try to put it into practice, the 
North Korean, Vietminh and Chinese Com- 
munists will be able to make effective use of 
the counter-slogan that ‘‘Asiatics should not 
fight against Asiatics."" Those Americans who 
have unwittingly coined the dangerous slogan 
of ‘‘Asiatics against Asiatics” perhaps merely 
wish to see the ROK forces play a greater role 
in the war so that U.S. troops may eventually 
be withdrawn from the Korean battlefield. If 
such be their motive, we can have no quarrel 
with them. On the contrary, we have always 
been of the opinion that, so far as the casualties 
sustained are concerned, American forces are 
bearing a disproportionately large share of the 
burden in Korea. During the past year, the 
United States has been pursuing the wise policy 
of training and equipping more ROK divisions 
to the end that the Koreans may one day be 
able to shoulder the entire responsibility for the 
defense of their own country. This policy, 
which should undoubtedy be continued in Korea, 
is equally applicable to Taiwan, Indo-China and 


other anti-Communist nations in Asia. The 
United States has already been generously ship- 
ping war supplies to those countries actively 
fighting against Communist aggression in this 
part of the world; what remains to be done is 
to increase the amount of such supplies and 
to step up the deliveries. This may on the 
surface appear to be an expensive policy in the 
eyes of American tax-payers, but in thé long 
run the United States will find it to be actually 
the most economical way of coping with Com- 
munist aggression as it will help her to avoid 
the spending of too much of her own blood 
and treasure both now and in the future. In 
the meantime, the democratic nations should 
never forget the importance of checking the 
present Communist aggression through their 
united efforts. If the Communists should be 
permitted to attain their objective of bringing 
the whole of Asia under their domination, the 
prospect of achieving similar victories in Europe 
and other parts of the world would become even 
more tantalizing to Moscow and its satellites. 


The Malenkov Era 


t a mews conference in New York on 

March 9, John Foster Dulles stated that 
“The Eisenhower era begins as the Stalin era 
ends.” The statement is to be admired more 
as a neat turn of rhetoric than to be taken as 
pointing to an obscure but significant causal 
relationship. One who prefers to have causal 
relationships clearly stated will perhaps say 
“The Malenkov Era begins as the Stalin Era 
ends.” AP reported Mr. Dulles as stating at 
the same conference that the death of Stalin 
had increased the world’s chances for peace. UP 
told of the belief of Mr. Dulles that there has 
been and always will be aspirations among peo- 
ples and nations—aspirations for independence, 
peace, liberty and the enjoyment of human 
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rights. The dominant personality, authority and 
prestige of Stalin coupled with his desire to 
be the world despot have put a damper on 
these aspirations. Mr. Dulles did not believe 
any successor of Stalin could be as effective a 
damper as Stalin had been. The U. S. Secretary 
of State further suggested that ‘‘a split between 
Chinese Communist leader Mao Tse-tung and 
the new Kremlin regime of Georgi Maximili- 
anovitch Malenkov might develop” because **Mao 
Tse-tung is a Communist himself and it would 
be no surprise if he had ideas of his own.” 
On March 7, Foreign Minister George Kung- 
chao Yeh assured leaders of the free world that 
‘tthe traitorous pro-Russia policy of the puppet 
Peiping regime will undergo no change what- 
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soever as a result of Stalin’s death. Russia 
will not relax in her aggression against the 
free world. It is possible that Russia may 
launch a phony peace offensive for a period 
during which successors of Stalin will be busily 
occupied in a struggle for power among them- 
selves. However, this does not mean that there 
will be any change in Russia’s fundamental 
policies and leaders of the free world should 
not have any illusions about it.’”’ On the same 
day, Government Spokesman Shen Chang-huan 
predicted that the new Russian leader would 
follow Stalin’s policies, with the likelihood of 
his tightening the Soviet grip on satellite coun- 
tries. He doubted whether Stalin’s death would 
mean the development of Titoism on the 
Chinese mainland. Shen declared: ‘*Our firm 
anti-Communist policy will remain. We shall 
work hard and make all preparations as plan- 
ned.”’ Writing as we do in the wisdom of 
hindsight a fortnight later, our warm support 
of the position enunciated by Messrs. Yeh and 
Shen is not so much prompted by our common 
nationality and allegiance as being dictated by 
the events which have unfolded themselves 
since March 9. 
Domestically, Malenkov has secured a modus 
vivendi in the choice of the four Deputy Chair- 
men of the Council of Ministers: Lavrenty 
Pavlovich Beria, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Mo- 
lotov, Nicolai Alexandrovich Bulganin and 
Lazar Moiseyevich Kaganovich. From the con- 
fidence expressed by the Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers that the whole 
Soviet people will display ‘‘the greatest unity 
and cohesion, staunchness of spirit and vigil- 
ance” in these difficult days to the whole his- 
tory of the rise of Malenkov and his relationship 
to each of the other Deputy Chairmen of the 
Council of Ministers, the chain of developments 
seems to indicate that the transmission of 
power has been smooth and, for the moment 
at least, conflicting forces and personalities 
have been placated. Of the major constitutional 
changes, that of reducing the Presidium from 
25 members and 11 alternates to 10 members 
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and 4 alternates was particularly remarkable in 
that it reversed a decision of the Nineteenth 
Party Congress taken only six months ago, 
Such flouting of a decision of the Communist 
Party Congress is an indication of the scope 
of Malenkov’s powers and his readiness to wield 
them. While the struggle for power will inevi- 
tably go on behind the scenes, it does not have 
to, as it had not tended to in the past, endanger 
domestic peace in the Soviet world. Stalin’s 
rise to a position of dominance was achieved 
through a dozen’ years during which he brooked 
no rivals and permitted none but himself to 
build up any kind of a political machine within 
the state. For some time to come, Malenkoy 
will have to respect to a certain degree the 
authority of his Deputy Chairmen, for it is 
hardly conceivable that any man may aspire 
to the power and prestige that were Stalin's 
without going through the rigors of the Soviet 
political mill. With the ‘‘unity and cohesion” 
of the Russian peoples guaranteed through the 
**vigilance’’ of Beria and company, we see little 
reason why, in time, Malenkov should fail to 
put as effective a damper on the aspirations 
of the free world as Stalin did before him. 
Both profession and performance tend to 
prove that Mao Tse-tung cannot possibly follow 
the footsteps of Tito. Let us see first what 
Mao himself says. On March 7, Mao Tse-tung 
sent a telegram to Nikolai M. Shvernik, then 
President of the Supreme Soviet Presidium, 
expressing ‘‘boundless grief” over Stalin’s death 
and declaring that the Soviet Union would 
continue to have the ‘fraternal, consistent con- 
fidence and support” of the Chinese Reds. The 
puppet Peiping regime would stand by the 
Soviet Union ‘‘definitely, forever and with 
maximum resoluteness.” It would work for the 
strengthening of the ‘‘world camp of peace 
and democracy headed by the Soviet Union” 
and would redouble its efforts in ‘‘striking at 
the war provocaters.” ‘*The victory of the 
Chinese people’s revolution is entirely insepar- 
able from the continuing care, guidance and 
support of Comrade Stalin over the past thirty 
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years and more. Since the victory of the Chinese 
people’s revolution, Comrade Stalin, the great 
Soviet people and the Soviet Government under 
his leadership have rendered: generous and dis- 
interested assistance to the construction work 
of the Chinese people.” In performance, we 
have only to take a look at the complex of 
treaties binding the Chinese Reds to Soviet 
Russia, the number of Russian advisers to the 
puppet Peiping regime and the loss of Russian- 
manufactured equipment and arms by the armed 
forces of the Chinese Reds in Korea. A mere 
enumeration of the treaties would suffice to 
show that Mao Tse-tung has been caught in 
too strong a vise for him to exercise any free- 
dom of choice. The ‘Treaty of Amity and 
Mutual Aid was signed at Moscow on February 
14, 1950. The Agreement relative to the Chang- 
chun Railway, Port Arthur and Dairen was 
signed at Moscow on February 14, 1950 and 
extended in September, 1952. The Agreement 
for the Joint Exploitation of Oil and Minerals 
in Sinkiang was signed at Moscow on March 27, 
1950. The Civil Aviation Agreement establish- 
ing the three airlines between Peiping and 
Chita, Peiping and Irkutsk, Peiping and Alma 
Ata was signed at Moscow on March 27, 1950. 
None of. these lines, be it remarked, has any 
commercial value. The Railway Traffic Agree- 
ment providing for through traffic from Moscow 
to Canton via Manchuli was signed at Moscow 
on March 14, 1951. The Technical Assistance 
Agreement providing for military, economic and 
technical advisers was signed at Moscow on 
March 27, 1950. The Commercial Agreement 
was signed at Moscow on March 27, 1950 with 
further protocols signed in 1951 and 1952. To 
reorient his relationship with Moscow, Mao 
Tse-tung will have to wriggle out of all of 
these treaty obligations. According to official 
figures released by Peiping, there are over 3,000 
Russian advisers in Peiping; 3,000 more on the 
Changchun Railway; over 5,000 each in the 
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Northeast and in Sinkiang with over 25,000 in 
the rest of the Chinese mainland. The difficulty 
to be faced here in the way of readjustment, 
were these advisers to be withdrawn, would 
also be overwhelming. Up to August, 1952, 
the armed forces of the puppet Peiping regime 
had lost 576 Russian-buile aircraft, 54,630 Rus- 
sian-made trucks, 8,235 Russian-made railway 
cars and 1,245 Russian-made tanks. Moscow 
has equipped fully some 50 Red Chinese divi- 
sions. On the basis of these UN Command 
figures, Tito cannot stand on a comparable 
scale with Mao Tse-tung. 

It might have been reasonable to explain the 
early stages of Soviet foreign policy on the 
basis of the needs of “building a socialist 
island amidst a sea ot capitalist countries,” 
lumping the “pacifism” of the Twenties when 
Russia was weak with the liquidation of the 
Kulaks, or the ‘collective security” of the 
Thirties when the Axis menace arose and the 
desperate deal with Hitler with the great purge 
of 1936-38. But, when Communist power ma- 
tured after the late World War, the relentless - 
pressures calculated to shake the unity of the 
West, the building and strengthening of the 
European satellite states, the taking under 
tutelage of the puppet Peiping regime and the 
thinly camouflaged aggression in Korea can 
hardly be explained by a desire to preserve the 
Soviet state. For an explanation of these phenom- 
ena, one must resort to the theory of world 
revolution of Communist orthodoxy. In the 
Malenkov era of Communist imperialism, world 
revolution will not halt its onward march. Such 
flirting with peace as shown by Malenkovist 
Moscow these days may mislead lovers of peace 
in the free world into taking them seriously. 
Every move of this nature is calculated to pro- 
duce the double-edged effect of lulling the free 
world into such lethargy as to relent its aware- 
ness of danger and to drive a further wedge 
into the unity of the free world. 








the American Society of Civil Engineers 
(hereafter called ASCE) is one of the oldest, 
most outstanding in professional achievements 
and the largest in point of membership. 
Organized in 1852 with -a few engineers, it 
has, a hundred years later, a membership of 
some 35,000 of different grades. To com- 
memorate this significant occasion, some 65 
technical societies joined the ASCE in holding 
the Centennial of Engineering Celebration in 
Chicago, Ill., from September 3 to 13, 1952. 
To make the occasion one of international 
significance, the State Department, through the 
Mutual Security Agency, initiated the project 
of inviting fellow engineers from friendly 
Nations to participate in the celebration and 
The MSA China Mission collabo. 
authorities in 


qd) f all the professional societies in America, 


discussions. 
rated with various Chinese 
nominating a delegation of five from Free 
China, in which the Civil, Electrical, Mechani- 
cal and Chemical branches of Engineering 
engaged in Governmen: and private enterprises 
as well as professional societies and engineering 
educational fields are all represented. 

The writer was first admitted to ASCE in 
1918 as a Junior, accorded Associate member- 
ship in 1922 and elected a full Member in 
1931. Having been associated with the activities 
of the society for a third of the Society’s 
history of a century, the writer was particularly 
gratified to have been given an opportunity to 
visit the United States again for the first time 
since 1930 when he represented China in the 
6th Congress of - International Highway Con- 
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The Engineering Centennial at Chicago 


and Post-Convention Tours 


By H. H. Ling 









ferences. 


Chicago Convention 


The’ Centennial of Engineering celebration 
covered the period from September 3 to 13, 
1952, in Chicago, II]. under the Chairmanship 
of Maj. Lenox Lohr, Director of the world- 
famed Chicago Museum of Science and Industry. 
As stated by Major Lohr, the principal pur- 
poses of the Centennial were to promote: (a) 
a better understanding by the public of the | 
principles which have made America great, and 
(b) a better understanding by the public of the 
engineering profession itself. The centennial 
features, therefore, were directed to the public, 
and designed to appeal to the young and old 
in all walks of life. 

The Symposium program was arranged to 
promote public appreciation of engineering and 
its contributions to the development of the 
United States, the advancement of civilization 
and a better understanding of the basic reasons 
why America has risen so rapidly to its position 
of world prominence. The Symposium subjects 
were chosen to demonstrate their high signifi- 
cance in the everyday life of the American 
people and in the business and _ industrial 
development of the U.S. Competent men were 
chosen to be chairmen of the various sections 
and each of them selected his own supporting 


speakers. The different subjects are listed 
below: 
Section I. The Role of the Organized 


Profession 
Background and Development of 
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Section II. 


Section III. 


Section IV. 


Section V. 
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the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 

Part played by Military Engine- 
ers. 

Growth of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 

made by the 

American Society of Mechani- 


Advancements 


cal Engineers. 

Evolution of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. 

The Story of the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers. 

The Inter-Society Role. 

Education and Training 

History of Engineering Educa- 
tion. 

Achievement of date in Engine- 
ering Education. 

The Technical Institute: Its 
relation to Engineering Edu- 
cation and to Trade Training. 


‘The Engineer and the Scientist. 


Looking Ahead for Engineering 
Education. 

Food 

Food—No. 1 World Problem. 

Balanced Use of the Land. 

Technological Development of 
Farming. 


Technology of Processing. 
100 Years of Food Distribution. 
Nutrition for 


Humans and 
Animals. 

Tools 

Historical Background. 

Small Tools. 

Machine Tools. 

Measuring 
Tools. 

Tool Engineering. 

The Next Century. 


Instruments and 


Transportation 
Development of Transportation. 
The Role of Railroads. 


Section VI. 


Section VII. 


One Hundred Years of Marine 
Transportation. 

Development of Air Transporta- 
tion, 

The Story of the First Fifty 
Years of Aircraft Engines. 
The Automobile—Power Plant 
and Transport Tool of a Free 

People. 

How Buses have affected Trans- 
portation. 
The Growth 
Highway Transport. 

The Trailer Story. 


and Status of 


Farm Tractor Development and 
the Mechanization of Agricyl- 
ture. 

Belt Conveyor Transportation. 

Economic Challenges for the 
Arts of Transportation. 

Mineral Industries 

Exploration of Metals, Petroleum 
and Water. 

Mining and Quarrying. 

Coal Mining, Preparation and 
Utilization. 

Ore Baneficiation and Hydro- 
metallurgy. 

Non-metallic Materials. 

Iron and Steel Production and 
The Coke Industry. 

Nonferrous Smelting and Refin- 
ing. 

Synergisum of Engineering and 
Petroleum. 

The Role of Metals 


Economy. 


in our 


Commentary. 

Structures and Construction 

What Construction means to 
America. 5 

How Man_ has _ Developed 
Buildings to Serve his Every 
Need. 

How Dams have Become Man's 
Vital Servant for Food, Water, 








Section VIII. 








Power and Protection from 
Floods. 

How Bridges have Increased 
Man's Mobility. 

How Science was Applied to 
Design, Increasing Man’s Con- 
trol over Safety and Econ- 
omy. 

How New Materials Increased 
Man’s Building Ability. 

How Mechanization Brought 
Speed and Economy to Con- 
struction and Created a Great 
Industry. 

Chemical Industries 

Definition--Im portance of Chem- 
ical Industries. 

Chemical Engineering—A New 
Science. : 

Industrial Chemicals—Inorganic. 

Industrial Chemicals—Organic. 

Drugs and Medicines. 

Petroleum. 

Plastics. 

Fibers. 

Communications 

Telephony. 

Building America by Telegraph. 

Radio—the Father of electronics. 

Television—Progress and Prom- 
ise. 

Radar Pays Dividends. 

100 Years of Printing Progress. 

Motion Pictures. 

A Hundred Years of Accelerat- 
ing Progress in Dispelling 

@ Darkness. 

Communication and the Future. 

Energy 

Demands for Energy. 

Coal Reserves—A Matter of 
Economics. 

Availibility of Oil Products. 

Supply of Water Power in the 
United States. 

Steam and Electric Power—lIts 


Section XI. 








Past and Future. 

District Steam Heating. 

‘Warmth for Comfort. 

Conservation in Production of 
Oil and Gas. 

Underground Storage of Natural 
Gas. 

Commentary. 

Health and Human Engineering 

Contribution of Engineering to 
the Advancement of Health. 

Role of the Sanitary Engineer 
in Public health. 

Present Status of Insect and 
Rodent Vector Control in 
Public Health. 

Engineering Control of Man's 
Physiological Environment. 
Engineering Considerations in 
the Man-Machine Relation- 
ship. : 
The Contribution of Engineer- 
ing to Optical Hygiene and 

Vision. 

Commentary. 

Urbanization 

The Engineers’ Contribution to 
the Development of the 
American City. 

The Citizen’s View Point—Why 
People Move Out. 

Today’s Engineer and Tomor. 
row’s Metropolitan Problems. 

Public Opinion—Importance of 
an Intelligent Public Rela- 
tions Program. 


The writer managed to obtain a major por- 
tion of the above papers which were mailed 
to Taiwan for distribution and translation for 
reproduction in Chinese engineering periodicals. 

_ The remaining portion is not yet available. 

The programs of participating organizations 

included many technical sessions when technical 
presented. Some 1,000 papers 
were read at the various sessions which took 
simultaneously at different meeting 
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rooms. The writer was not, therefore, able to 
attend all of them. 


Post-Convention Tours 


Post-convention tours were arranged by MSA 
in order to give the visiting engineers an op- 
portunity to see on the spot American engineer- 
ing undertakings in accordance with their 
respective lines of interest. A good many tours 
were thus organized and conducted by MSA 
officers. Transportation was provided for and 
a full inspection program of 14 days was 
arranged for every tour. ; 

The writer, having spent a good part of his 
life in railroad building, maintenance and 
operation on the Chinese mainland, decided to 
confine his observations chiefly to American 
railroads and participated in Tour No. 7 which 
was essentially a railroad tour. 

The tour started with a visit on September 
15, to the heavy equipment repair shop for 
maintenance of way equipment of the New 
York Central R. R. in Jackson, Mich. This is 
one of the two New York Centeral System 
shops where ballast temping. machines, power 
track jacks, weed burners, gravel cleaners, 
earth moving machines, etc. are being repaired. 
While in Jackson, the party also inspected the 
dispatching system andthe Pearl St. signalling 
tower. From the dispatching sheets, the visitors 
were shown how one train with 103 freight 
cars totalling 6,954 tons was being hauled by 
3 units of Diesel-electric locomotives. 

On September 16, the party arrived by 
N. Y. C. train at Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
visited the Engineering School of the University 
of Michigan. Here the writer did not find 
himself a stranger as he had been here before 
and some of his former students were still 
undertaking advanced studies in various fields 
of engineering. The party had the opportunity. 
of meeting the engineering faculty and of 
seeing the Highway Research Laboratory under 
the joint auspices of the Michigan State Highway 


_ Department and the University. The writer had 


the privilege of talking exclusively with Prof. 
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Walter Sadler, co-author of the well-known 
textbook on Elements of Railroad Engineering’ 
now being used by the writer in the National 
Taiwan University. 

The writer was also interested to learn that 
a Transportation Institute was going to be 
organized soon in the Engineering School to 
include technical, economic and_ operational 
subjects in its curriculum. The party left Ann 
Arbor the same evening for Detroit. 

The party showed up in the »Chesapeake 
and Ohio R. R. District Office on the morn- 
ing of September 17, and was later taken to 
New Boston on the main line to see the work. 
ing of the ballast temping machine which was 
doing 2,000 linear feet of temping in an 8- 
hour day. It seemed to the writer that while 
the work was undoubtedly done in an efficient 
and rapid manner, the temping effect of the 
pneumatic tools might cause the broken stone 
to form fine dust, thus reducing the service- 
ability of the broken stone. He was told that 
for this very reason only trap rock was used 


as ballast. Before leaving Detroit, the party 


visited the Produce Terminal operated jointly 
by the New York Central, Wabash, and C & O 
Railroads. 

Cleveland, Ohio, was the next stop where 
the party remained for nearly four days. On 
the morning of September 18th, the party was 
taken to~the New York Central mainline, 
about 40 miles west of the city, to see the 
maintenance equipment which was essentially 
similar to that of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
The party later visited 
a freight-yard and inspected its track arrange- 


Railroad in operation. 


ments. 

In the morning of September 19th, the party 
reported to the Chief Engineer of the Erie 
Railroad where the writer spent some time in 
the drafting room exchanging views with the 
engineer in charge on certain technical problems 
relating to track and structures. In the after- 
noon the party was first conducted to see the 
Erie Diesel Shop and later taken to Youngstown, 
O., to see a bigger Diesel Repair Shop, part 
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under construction. The 





of which was still 
‘writer and his French colleague were given the 
opportunity of riding on the Diesel locomotive 
in a passenger train from Youngstown back to 
Cleveland, a distance of 65 miles, in the night 
at the maximum speed of 80 miles an hour. 
The writer, while building and prospecting 
railroads from Lanchow to Sinkiang, in the 
Northwest of China, was quite impressed with 
the shortage of coal and water, and the abun- 
dance of petroleum in that region, and began to 
study the possibilities of introducing this type 
of engine in the future. While visiting Ameri- 
can railroads, the writer was quite amazed 
with the rapid changes that have been made in 
recent years in motive power from steam to 
diese] and the economical advantages derived 
therefrom. The writer had thus collected a good 
deal of information concerning the operation of 
this type of locomotive and its effect on the 
track and structures. 

On Saturday, September 20, the party had a 
good opportunity to watch the unloading of the 
ore boat **Henry Dalton” coming to Cleveland 
from the Great Lakes with 13,600 tons of iron 
ore. This was done in the Erie Dock with 
mobile unloading cranes capable of unloading 
the whole shipment onto 299 railway cars 
within 6 hours. 

The writer made use of the week-end to 
visit the Case Institute where he met a number 
of Chinese students engaged in various branches 
of engineering. He then took the Erie Railroad 
train for Pittsburgh on Sunday, September 21, 
while other members spent their leisure hours 


seeing the Niagara Falls. 


Members of the party reported to the Chief - 


“Engineer of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. on 
the morning of September 22, when the writer 
spent almost two hours with the Maintenance 
of Way Engineer discussing various subjects, 
including questions relating to the adoption of 
Diesel-electric locomotives. In the afternoon, 
the party was conducted to the B. & O. Diesel 
shop where some Diesel locomotives were being 
thoroughly overhauled. One of the locomotives 
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had come in only a couple of days ago for the 
first time in almost ten years of continuous 
service. It would require about 35 days to 
complete the job of overhauling at a cost of 
about $60,000. The party left Pittsburgh by 
Pennsylvania R. R. night train for New York. 

In New York City, during September 23 and 
24, the inspecting program was rather light, 
so the writer took the opportunity to call on 
leaders of the Chinese community, the China 
Institute, etc., and to meet various oil industry 
officials in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Chinese Petroleum Corporation. 

On Thursday, September 25, the same party 
took the N. Y. N. H. and H. train for New 
Haven, Conn., to see the Cedar Hill Yard 
consisting principally of two hump yards capable 
of classifying 4,900 freight cars in 24 hours 
for up and down trains. The group also visited 
a nearby creosoting plant equipped with a 
retort 7 ft. in diameter, 150 ft. long, and 
capable of holding 850 pieces of wooden ties 
in one charge. 

The railway officials invited the party to 
lunch to meet Dean Walter Woolenberg of the 
Engineering College and Professor Charles 
Looney of Civil Engineering in Yale Univer- 
sity. After an inspection of the main buildings 
of the University, the group returned to New 
York City the same evening. 

The group spent the next day, September 26, 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad with a visit to 
the Sunny-side Yard for passenger service in 
the morning and to the city’s big terminal in 
the afternoon. The group was shown the various 
facilities of the sleeping and dining cars and 
how the train staff was accommodated. Thus 
the inspecting tour was concluded, and the party 
left New York by train next day for Washing- 
ton, D. C. to wind up the tour. 

The party had a day’s rest in Washington. 
Beginning Monday, September 29, members of 
all tours assembled in the Hall of the Wardman 
Park Hotel every morning and afternoon until 
October 2, to meet various government officials, 
including MSA leaders, and to hear speeches 
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delivered by prominent individuals. 

The whole two-week study tour was thus 
officially concluded and the entire group of 
European and Asian visitors was taken back to 
New York to attend to their own affairs. 

The Chinese delegation of five, however, did 
not miss the opportunity, while in Washington, 
to pay courtesy calls on the various department 
heads of MSA, to renew their friendship with 
many of those who had been in China and 
Taiwan on their various missions and to see 
the leaders concerned in the various projects 
with which the visitors were connected. The 
Chinese Technical Mission in Washington, D. 
C., headed by Mr. P. H. Ho and Dr. K. Lee, 
gave a tea party to the visitors so that they 
might meet and get acquainted with MSA per- 
sonnel more or less directly concerned with the 
China Program. Present at that party were 
members of the Far East Program Division, 
Industrial Division and Technical Assistance 
Division. The Chinese group also had appoint- 
ments with Dr. Wellington Koo,. the Chinese 
Ambassador, Gen. Yu Ta-wei, of the Procure- 
ment Commission, Director P. H. Ho and Dr. 
K. Lee of the Technical Mission as well as 
responsible persons of other Chinese Government 
Agencies in Washington, D. C. and to report to 
them the industrial and economic conditions in 
general and the progress of American Programs 
in particular. 


Other Inspecting Tours 


After the conclusion of the official tour, the 


writer made invididual arrangements to visit 
the TVA area, some petroleum fields and re- 
fineries and some railroads. 

Through the courtesy of the MSA Technical 
Assistance Division, arrangements were made 
with the TVA Authority in Knoxville. Ten- 
nessee, where the writer spent a few days. As 
the whole TVA undertaking covers such a big 
area, it was possible for the writer to see only 
two of the main dams, the Norris Dam and 
the Chickamauga Dam, he also inspected the 
hydro-electric plants connected with the above 
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dams, and the big steam plant in Widow Creek: 
The writer had talks with various officials 
regarding engineering problems and the eco- 
nomic and social aspects of the project as a 
whole. It was particularly interesting to note 
that the TVA undertakes all the construction 
work by itself and only lets out work to outside 
contractors under special circumstances. It was 
also noted that practically all the favorable dam 
sites in that area had been utilized. There 
were already 28 completed dams and two in 
the process of construction. At the same time, 
steam plants are beings further developed. 
The writer, in his capacity as Chairman of 
the Board of the Chinese Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, was pleased to meet a good many leaders 
of the American Petroleum industry in New 
York City and to visit a few field installations, 
including the Refinery of the Eastern States 
Petroleum Company, the Research Laboratory 
of Texaco, and rigs of various sizes in the 
Fish Construction Company's factory, all in 


Houston, Texas. In Los Angeles, he was con- — 


ducted to see the Union Oil Company’s Long 
Beach oil field and in San Francisco, a full 
day was spent in inspecting the various in- 
stallations of the Standard Oil Company's 
Richmond Plant and its Research Laboratory. 
Not being a specialist in this line, the writer 
was more impressed by the magnitude of the 
enterprise than the technical problems involved. 
In all his tours of inspection of the oil industry, 
he was accompanied by Dr. C. D. Shiah, New 


~ York representative of the Chinese Petroleum 


Corporation. 
Wishing to know more about American 


railroads, the writer, instead of travelling by 
air, took the Southern Railway train to 
Knoxville and Chattanooga, the Santa Fe train 
from Houston to Los Angeles and the Southern 
Pacific train from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco. These railroads go over less developed 
countries. In particular, the Santa Fe, which 
goes over a rather thinly-populated region, is 
very similar to the one contemplated by the 
writer in the vast northwest provinces of 
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China. He once again rode on the Diesel- 
electric locomotive for a section and talked to 
the railway officials of various ranks who were 
kind enough to accompany him on part of the 


journey. 
Visit to American Colleges and 
Universities and Contacts with 
Chinese Intellectuals 


Having spent altogether about 8 years in 
technical education, including four years as 
President of Chiaotung University in Shanghai, 
the writer was interested in visiting institutions 
of learning whenever and wherever possible in 
his tour in America. He visited the University 
of Washington in Seattle, the University of 
Cal. in San Francisco, Northwestern Universi- 
ty, University of Chicago and the Illinois Inst. 
of Technology in Chicago, University of Mi- 
chigan in Ann Arbor, Case Institute in 
Cleveland, Carnegie Inst. of Tech. in Pitts- 
burgh, Yale in New Haven, Harvard and MIT 
in Cambridge, Mass., Rice Institute in Hous- 
ton, and Univ. of Southern Cal. and California 
Institute of Technology in Los Angeles. Brief 
visits were also paid to Wellesley College and 
the West Point Military Academy. 4 

One of the purposes of the above visits was 
to meet those of his countrymen now studying 
as undergraduates and graduates or serving as 
professors, assistant professors, research fellows, 
assistants, etc. Most of these intellectuals, 
estimated at 3,000 to 4,000, have left their 
homes in China for many years, have little if 
any knowledge of what has been going on _in 
Taiwan. A good many of these men and 
women are advanced technical students, and 
are not politically minded. They are, however. 
worrying about what to do in view of their 
extended stay in a foreign land since the fall 
of the Chinese mainland into the hands of the 
Communists. Although they are able to make 
a living from scholarships or salaries, their lack 
of information and contact with their people 
at home are sources of anxiety. During his 
tour, the writer took every chance to meet 
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them either singly or in groups. Under the 
auspices of the Chinese Studends Club or the 
China Institute, a series of meetings were 
arranged when the writer was able to speak 


and to show them moving pictures about the 


agricultural and industrial achievements being 
rapidly developed in Taiwan and to distribute 
to them pamphlets and other bulletins concern- 
ing the same. In large cities like Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Washington, these talks 
and shows, which were open to members of 
the entire Chinese community, proved to be 
most successful. For example, the American 
Chapter of the Chinese Institute of Engineers 
which had a membership of some 300, and 
which had already suspended its activities for 
the last four years simply due to the lack of 
contact with the home institute, was revived 
after the writer had given a report on the 
recent progress of the Institute in Taiwan. The 
writer is of the opinion that the thousands of 
Chinese intellectuals now residing in America 
is a great source of manpower and brain power 
and they could be of great use in the struggle 
of Free China. To utilize this large reserve of 
talent in meeting the needs of Free China, now 
and in the near future, it is imperative that 
there should be closer contact between them 


and the home organizations and institutions. 
Conclusion 


The writer left San Francisco on October 30, 
via PAA and returned to Taipei on November 
5, 1952. Although the writer made use of 
every moment available while in the States to 
see, to hear and to observe, it was difficult 
for him to draw a conclusion of his trip which 
covered only a small portion of the vast country 
within the short period of two and a half 
months. However,. any stranger visiting 
America will be impressed with the productive 
power of American industry which turns out 
more than 40% of the world’s essential pro- 
duction with only 6% of the world’s popula- 
tion. Furthermore, he will be impressed by the 
fact the amazing industrial development and 
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scientific advances would not have been possi- 
ble without free thinking, free competition and 
enterprise. 


private Sccial security programs 


seem to play a very important part in the 
stability of the nation. The early completion 
of the transcontinental railroads and the recent 
development of the nation-wide highway system 
are largely responsible for the development of 
the country’s unity and economy. The writer 
noted with special interest the recent trend in 
engineering fields, such as the introduction of 
Diesel-electric locomotives, the extensive appli- 
cation of pre-stressed concrete construction, the 
development in the science of soil technology, 
electronics, methods of 


extracting rare metals, vast development in the 


power plant design, 
chemical industry and setting up of expensive 
research laboratories in educational institutions 
and industrial organizations. Although a com- 
parison is not, for obvious reasons, possible, 
yet there is much that Free China can learn 
in her political struggle with her industrial 
and economic would 
mention, among other things, the encourage- 
ment of private ownership in certain industries, 


the necessity for further research on natural 


weapons. The writer 
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resources in Taiwan, the operation of govern- 
ment-owned enterprises on a more business-like 
basis, a more practical approach in technical 
education and closer contact between U. S. and 
Taiwan in the scientific and industrial fields, 
These subjects have been included in his report 
to the Government. 

As to the whole program undertaken by 
MSA to enable Chinese engineers to participate 
in the Centennial Celebration and the Engine- 
ering Study Tour, the writer would like to 
associate with his colleagues in commending 
the thoroughness, effectiveness and efficiency 
with which the program was conducted from 
the beginning to the end. In some of the 
training projects sponsored by MSA, it is 
sometimes specified that only those who have 
never been abroad are eligible. This, of course, 
will give the eligible persons the opportunity 
to visit the U. S., but the writer is of the 
opinion that the inclusion of persons who have 
previously visited the US would greatly facilitate 


arrangements and make better personal contacts. | 


That a mixed group could fulfill its function more 
efficiently is amply demonstrated by the recent 
group to the Centennial of Engineering. 


By Yi-ting Chang 


as any progress been made by Free 
OE cine armed forces during the past few 
years? ‘How much progress has been made? 
These are some of the questions that are being 
asked not only by the Chinese people, but 
also by freedom-loving peoples throughout the 
world. 

The people of Free China came to Taiwan 
to escape oppression and possibly death at the 
hands of the Chinese Communists. I[t is their 
hope to be able to return to their homes on 
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mensity of the task of recovering the mainland 





the mainland. To them, therefore, the effec- 
tiveness of the armed forces is a matter of vital 
concern. They know, in a general sort of way, 
that real progress has been made by Free 
China’s armed forces, but few of them have 
any clear idea as to the extent to which im- 
provements have been brought about. 

It has been three years since Free China’s 
armed forces evacuated to Taiwan from the 
mainland. They are keenly aware of the im- 
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and of averting the crisis confronting the 
world. Although they are well aware of the 
progress that has been made in their immediate 
environs, they, too, have a rather hazy idea of 
the overall improvement that has taken place 
in the armed forces. 

Freedom-loving peoples throughout the world 
are anxious to know whether it is true that 
the armed forces of Free China constitute the 
greatest anti-Communist armed force in East 
Asia, whether they are capable of stemming 
the tide of Communist aggression and of re- 
covering the mainland. They want to know if 
the troops of Free China are capable of estab- 
lishing a foothold on the mainland and if the 
civilian population on the mainland would 
rally to their support. 

It can be said without qualification that 
astounding progress has been made by Free 
China’s armed forces during the past three 
years. Under the leadership of President Chiang 
Kai-shek, the armed forces have completed 
preparation for the invasion of the mainland. 
They have laid a sound foundation on which 
to build the armed might of China. They are 
ready to face the immense task before them 
and, what is more, they are confident of final 
victory. 

In what general directions has progress been 
made? The most obvious gains lie in the height- 
ening of morale, the tightening of discipline 
and improvement in combat technique. Follow- 
ing the reorganization of the armed forces, 
their combat e ficiency has reached a new peak. 

Let us first take a look at the morale of 
the armed forces. Many people are inclined to 
fear that the long period of inaction resulting 
from the neutralization of Taiwan has brought 
about a lowering of morale. This fear, as will 
be seen presently, is entirely unfounded. 

During the past few years, the prime objective 
of the. military authorities has been to improve 
the combat efficiency of the armed forces. 
The Chinese Communists, by launching scur- 
rilous propaganda attacks on the armed forces 
of Free China, have unwittingly betrayed the 
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uneasiness with which they regard the improve. 
ments that they have made. 

The officers and men of the armed forces 
know only too well that unless the Chinese 
Communists are defeated, they would never be 
able to return to their homes and to liberate 
their fellow-countrymen from the yoke of the 
Communists. Once our troops have secured a 
foothold on the mainland, the people will rally 
to their banner, because they know that their 
only hope lies in the defeat of the Communists. 
Members of the armed forces know that their 
task will be immense. They know that victory 
cannot be won without personal sacrifice, and 
they are ready, if need be, to shed the last 
drop of blood and to lay down their lives for 
the cause of freedom. 

There is not the slightest doubt that members 
of the armed forces are determined to fight 
Communism. They know that the survival of 
China as a sovereign state depends on the re- 
covery of the mainland. They know what they 
are fighting for, and they are determined to 
exert their last ounce of strength in achieving 
their goal. 

Their unshakable confidence in the eventual 
defeat of the Communists has helped immeas- 
urably in heightening their morale. Attempts 
on the part of the Communists to sow seeds 
of doubt and dissension by resorting to tricks 
and by spreading rumors will no longer have 
the slightest effect on our armed forces. 

In Free China, the armed forces are imbued 
with a feeling of youthful optimism. In direct 
contrast to conditions on the mainland, where 
the people live in constant fear of torture or 
death, the atmosphere in Taiwan is filled with 
friendliness and optimism. Although optimism 
is something intangible, it will constitute a 
significant factor in the military potential of 


our armed forces. 


Members of the armed forces realize that 


unless the Communists are defeated, there will 
be no future for them. In other words, their 
future is inseparably linked with that of their 
country, and for the sake of their future, they 
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are ready and willing to subordinate personal 
comfort and personal welfare to the future 
welfare of China. ° 

Most members of the armed forces have left 
their families behind on the mainland. In view 
of the strong feeling of family ties of the 
Chinese people, the question is sometimes asked 
whether or not the loss of their homes would 
have an adverse effect on their fighting spirit. 

The answer to that question is not far to 
seek. Those who have seen the armed forces 
in action invariably come away. with the im- 
pression that they are united as one so far as 
their eagerness to recover the mainland is 
concerned. They know that even if they had 
not come to Taiwan, they would either, have 
been sent to Korea or to the concentration 
camps. They know that their only hope of 
being reunited to their families lies in the de- 
feat of the Chinese Communists. 

Obviously, progress can only be measured in 
terms of combat efficiency and progress can 
only be brought about through reform. It is 
equally obvious that no progress is possible 
without reforming the system 
organization. 


of military 


Reviewing the military accomplishments dur- 
ing 1952, General Chou Chih-jou, Chief-of- 
Staff, reported that progress had been made 
in the following directions:- 

1. Rotation system. With the exception of 
technical personnel, it is the practice. in most 
modern countries for military officers to be 
transferred to a new post every three years. 
The absence of a rotation system in China has 
resulted in officers holding the same post for 
an indefinite period of time. This has, on the 
one hand, retarded progress and, on the other, 
encouraged the continuation of con@ervative 
practices. Since the adoption of the rotation 
system in 1952, a breath of new life has been 
injected into the military services. It has en- 
abled those who have had long experience in 
one field to take on new assignments and to 
undergo training in new fields. In order to 
avoid disruption, however, it is necessary. that 
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the system be adopted in gradual stages. _ 
2. Pension system. In order to maintain 
and to increase the combat efficiency of the 
armed services, it is necessary that the super- 
annuated should be retired. The main difficulty 
lies in the fact that since most of the military 
officers are not natives of Taiwan, they would 
have difficulty in entering another profession 
following their retirement from the army. The 
adoption of the pension system in 1952 has 
won unanimous praise at home and abroad. 
Among the staunchest supporters of the system 
are those who have themselves been retired. 
3. System of responsibility. In the past, it 
was not unusual for a superior officer to hand 
down to a subordinate an assignment which 
could not be fulfilled. This practice has 
resulted in failure to fulfill orders and the 
shifting of responsibility. Since the adoption 
of a new system of responsibility, assignments 
have been promptly fulfilled. This has brought 
about a keener sense of responsibility among 
the different 
efficiency in the armed forces. 


echelons and an 


The success 
of the revolution depends on our ability to 
translate theories into action. Since the adop- 


4. System of implementation. 


tion of the system of implementation, members 
of the armed forces have made it a practice 
“to act rather than to talk,” ‘‘to make reports 
on the basis of actual facts,” *‘to refrain from 
making excuses,” and ‘to complete an assign- 
ment on time.” 

The adoption of the above-mentioned systems 
has served to instill into the armed forces a 
high sense of honor and the habit of getting 
things ‘done and has brought about results as 
significant as those achieved by the ‘‘difficulty 
overcoming” campaign. 

5. Training of reserve troops. With the 
retirement of superannuated officers and men, 
it is necessary to find new recruits for re- 
placement. Those who have been retired have 
found new means of support, while the work 
of recruiting reserves has been going on 
smoothly. 
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The Army 


Following the reorganization of the army, 
its officers and men can boast not only of a 
high morale, but also a high degree of pro- 
Victory in war 
courage. 


ficiency in combat technique. 
depends as skill as on 
Following the intensive training undergone by 
the men during the past three years, they have 
tremendous progress in marksmanship 


much on 


made 
and have learned new techniques in the han- 


dling of modern arms. 

In this connection, a word should be said 
about the achievements made by the army in 
its difficulty overcoming campaign. It was the 
army which first introduced the movement 
into the armed forces. Officers and men of 
the army take special pride, therefore, in what 
they have achieved in overcoming difficulties. 

In its difficulty overcoming campaign during 
1952, the army directed its efforts towards two 
main goals. The first was to encourage invention, 
production, reconstruction, more efficient admin- 
istration and maintenance, to reduce expendi- 
the educational level and to 
The second goal 


ture, to raise 
increase combat efficiency. 
was to promote bettér discipline, to arouse 
greater interest in learning, and to lay a more 
conscious emphasis on the sciences and the 
importance of physical fitness through the in- 
troduction of various contests. 

Before the start of the contests, the various 
units of the army were called to discuss the 
whole project and to set standards for various 
competitions. Tremendous interest was thus 
aroused. In the rifle shooting competition open 
to officers and men, the marksmanship was 
14% better than that of the previous year. In 
the test on political questions, an improvement 
of 8.3% was noted. After one year’s training, 
those who had never had the benefit of pri- 
mary education were able to read simple 
magazines and newspapers. In short, the 
difficulty overcoming contests yielded results 
which far exceeded those expected. 

The army today can boast of accurate fire- 
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power and a high degree of mobility. The 
soldiers have attained a higher educational 
level. Like the other branches of the service, 
the army gave its full support to the new 
measures and movements instituted by the 
Ministry of National Defense. 


The Air Force 


The chief goal of the air force has been to 
increase its combat strength. Among its recent 
achievements may be listed the following: 

1. Reorganization. The air force has been 
reorganized in such a way that the work of 
maintenance, supply, information, signals, wea- 
ther, and engineering has been assigned to 
special departments. A number of combined 
squadrons have been formed. The commander 
of each squadron is empowered to.make deci- 
sions on the spot according to an overall plan 
in order to achieve maximum mobility, con- 
centration of fighting power, economy and 
efficiency. - 

2. Promotion of safety measures. Members 
of the air force have been taught the theories 
and techniques of safe flying. Various publica- 
tions on safety, cartoons and slogans have been 
put out in order to impress upon members of 
the air force the importance of safety. -The 
records show that the number of accidents has 
been considerably reduced. 

To promote safety, it was necessary to in- 
tensify control of air navigation. A code of 
traffic regulations has been adopted. A special 
wireless network has been set up, so that a 
constant check can be made on the movement 
of each and every plane in the air. Instructions 
are being issued to pilots on landing and taking 
off. 

3. Smpply services. Each unit is required to 
maintain a certain quantity of supplies at all 
times. The supply system has been improved 
to such an extent that there is a minimum of 
duplication of effort. A repair plan has been 
mapped out on the basis’of the repair facilities 
available, the amount of repair that has to be 
done, the amount of spare parts required and 
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the amount of supplies available. In addition, 
a procedure has been completed for the inspec- 
tion of various equipment. 

The system of 
was adopted six years ago at the suggestion of 
In view of the recent 


4. Inspection. inspection 


advisers. 


American 
changes that have taken place in the American 
system of inspection the inspection system of 


the air force has been accordingly revised to 
include inspection over safety measures. 


The Navy 


The island of Taiwan is separated from the 
mainland by the Taiwan Straits. To liberate 
our fellow countrymen from the bonds of Soviet 
imperialism, it is imperative that we should 
have a strong navy. 

The training program during the past year 
has yielded gratifying results. It is aimed at 
the intensification of political education, con- 
solidation of unity, implementation of orders, 
improvement of the standard of living among 
the officers and men, the guarding of military 
secrets and prevention against Communist in- 
filtration, etc. 

The number of candidates sitting for the 
entrance examination to the Naval Academy 
this year is much larger than that of the pre- 
vious year. Among the candidates are many 
overseas Chinese from abroad. 

Effort has been made to improve and sim- 
plify the organization system. The various units 
formerly attached to the various administrative 
commands have become integral parts of the 
various administrative commands. Departments 
which are not absolutely necessary have been 
abolished. Since the reorganization of the navy, 
the number of departments -has been reduced 
to two-thirds the original number. This has 
tesulted not only in higher efficiency, but has 
served to release a large number of superfluous 
administrative personnel. 

Despite unfavorable conditions, the navy has 
done a remarkable job of maintenance. During 
1952, a majority of our naval ships were put 
on active service. It is not unusual for a naval 
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craft to be on the sea for half a year at a 
stretch. 

The ability of the navy to overcome difficul- 
ties may be seen from the following incident. 
On November 14, 1952, a typhoon of unusual 
intensity wrecked most of the barracks and 
dormitories of the naval base at Tsoying. Undis- 
mayed, the naval officers and men, together 
with their wives and children, rose to the 
occasion and did a splendid job of salvage. 
Within three days, the supply of electricity and 
water was restored, schools were reopened and 
factories resumed production. 

Like the other armed services, the navy has 
established a new personnel system, a supply 
system, an inspection system and an imple- 
mentation system. 


The Combined Services 


The reorganization of the combined services 
took place in 1950. To meet actual needs, the 
policy has been to boost the morale of the 
armed forces, to increase educational facilities 
and to tighten discipline. The Combined 
Services did a remarkable job in_ handling 
the military transportation problem in Hainan 
Island and the Chusan Islands. Since then, it has 
completed all the necessary military engineering 
works, solved the military supply problem, 
and completed a detailed inventory of troops 
and supplies. 

In 1951, emphasis was laid on the consolida- 
tion of the new system of combined services. 
During this period, training was given to a 
larger number of persons than that of the 
previous year. The various systems of supply 
and services were further improved. A wide 
range of relevant manuals were collected and 
translated into Chinese for the reference of 
the armed forces. During the same period, the 
life of the armed forces was vastly improved, 
Of special significance were the introduction 
of the insurance system for armed personnel, 
and the increase of subsidies for officers and 
men and their dependants. 

In 1952, further effort was made to carry 
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on and to improve upon what had already 
been achieved. Emphasis was laid on material 





reconstruction and completion of mobilization 





measures. The entire expenditure for food and 





clothing for the armed services was supplied 
by the combined services. Preliminary work 
on investigation, registration and organization 






with reference to mobilization was completed. 
The salary for the armed services was further 
raised, while the quantity and quality of food 
and clothing, quilts and other supplies were 
also improved. Progress was also made in the 
storage and maintenance of military supplies. 
The Combined Services has assumed a major 


portion of the responsibility for the mobili- 










zation of material resources. On account of 
the difficult situation with which we are con- 
fronted, the task of mobilization is often 
accompanied by obstacles not found in other 







countries. 

During the coming year, the efforts of the 
Combined Services will be directed towards 
planning for military mobilization, the drafting 
of mobilization regulations and the staging of 
military mobilization exercises. 

Regarding the mobilization of civilian motor 
vehicles and other means of transportation, 
the work of investigation, registration, etc, has 
already been started. As to the mobilization 
of medical personnel, six training classes have 
already been held. The above measures were 
taken so that every effort may be directed to 
meet the needs of total war. 

As to the educational program, facilities are 
provided for basic educational training, special 
training and training for 












training, general 
particular fields of work. In view of the basic 
differences in the functions of the Combined 
Services, it was found necessary to provide 
different types of training to enable its per- 
sonnel the better to fulfill their functions. 

In the technical field, the Combined Services 
established the systems of storage and main- 
tenance of military supplies and strengthened 
the financial and supply systems during 1952. 
At present, the efforts of the Combined 
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Services are chiefly directed towards the study 
of the special military equipment required for 
landing on the mainland, the study of the 
combined services system of the Chinese Com- 
munists and various problems of a confidential 
nature. While attempts are being made to 
overcome the various difficulties, close atten- 
tion is paid to the development of new theories 
and new techniques in the military sciences, 
Although it is not possible at the moment to 
experiment with atomic weapons, research work 
is going on in jet propulsion and other related 
problems. 

As to the production of military supplies, 
the aim of the Combined Services is to increase 
the quantity and raise the quality of military 
supplies. In view of the backwardness of in- 
dustrial production and the shortage of mate- 
rials, conditions vastly aggravated by the loss of 
the mainland, everything has to be started 
from scratch. The present rate of production, 
inadequate as it is, has yastly exceeded the 
figure three years ago. Compared to the 1950 
figures, there has been an increase of 16% in 
the production of transportation equipment, 
15% in food production, 16% in the production 
of clothing, 55% in the production of engine- 
ering supplies and tremendous increase in the 
production of ammunition. The production of 
various new weapons has been started, while 
considerable progress has also been made in the 
production of medical supplies and motor 
vehicles. It is expected that the production 
goal which the Combined Services has set itself 
will soon be reached. 

Effort has also been made to further improve 
the livelihood of the troops, all of whom are 
now well fed and well clothed. Meat and fish 
have been included in their diet. As a result, 
their health has greatly improved. 

During recent years, the various divisions 
have been brought up to full strength. The 
sick are being replaced. Two tuberculosis 
hospitals and one medical corps have been set 
up to care for the sick. 

As has been pointed ou: sy President Chiang 
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Kai-shek, maintenance is more important than 
repair, and repair more important than purchas- 
ing new equipment. The faulty repair and 
maintenance system of the past has resulted in 
In 1950, a check on the 
military equipment .of the troops revealed a 
high percentage of breakage. With the in- 


troduction of the new maintenance and repair 


tremendous wastage. 


system, the situation has since greatly improved. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that when the Korean War broke out, the 
demand for military supplies was so urgent 
that it was found necessary for SCAP in Japan 
to set up factories to repair the surplus mili- 
tary equipment used by the American armed 
forces in the Pacific area during the last war. 
Had it not been for these military supplies, 
the outcome of the Korean War would have 
been entirely different. 

In view of our inadequate production, it is 
doubly important that we should have a sound 
system of repair and maintenance. In February 
this year, various units were set up to study 
the problem of repair and maintenance in the 
light of the latest adopted by the 
United States. 


system 


Guerrilla Forces 


Besides the 600,000 anti-Communist troops 
on the island of Taiwan, there are thousands 
upon thousands of guerrilla troops operating 


on the mainland. They are not only thorns in 
the side of the Communist rulers, but are a 
constant threat to the Communist troops, 

Living under conditions difficult in the ex- 
treme, the guerrillas have to rely on their bare 
hands and their indomitable courage in order 
to survive and to fulfill their mission. Often- 
times out-numbered and out-equipped, they have 
met and defeated their enemies on numerous 
occasions. This has been made possible by the 
support given them by the civilians who are 
consumed with hatred for the Communists and 
who are looking forward to liberation. 

In November, 1952, the guerrilla troops have 
in 380 raids killed or wounded 41,727 Com- 
munist soldiers, captured 3,025 prisoners of 
war, captured 32 horses, 4,097 rifles, 53 guns, 
36 ships and 3,500 tons of various materials. 
In addition, they have sabotaged 11,520 yards 
of telephone lines, four airplanes, 4,500 tons 
of fuel oil, 572 ships, 24 factories, 148 bridges, 
404 vehicles, 536 kilometers of rail and 125 
warehouses. ; 

In conclusion, continuous effort will be made 
by the armed forces to prepare themselves for 
the big task that lies ahead of them. They are 
looking forward to the day when they will be 
joined by the Chinese people on the mainland 
in ousting the Communists and restoring peace 
and freedom to China. 


The Problem of Foreign Exchange 


in Taiwan 


By H. K. Kao 


i hroughout the year of 1952, there prevailed 
an extreme tranquility in the economy of 
Taiwan. The general index of wholesale prices 


only registered a riictof about 4%. The black 
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market exchange rate remained practically un- 
changed. Although there had been some in- 
crease in the amount of note issue, the money 
value of the new Taiwan dollar has not been 
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affected. Towards the end of the year, however, 
an odd phenomenon in the foreign exchange 
situation became evident. Both the number of 
applications and the amount of foreign exchange 
applied for showed a sharp increase, During 
recent months, the weekly amount of applica- 
tions usually exceeded US$10,000,000, while the 
amount actually allocated represents only a 
fraction of the figures applied for. As a result, 
both the exchange rate on the open market and 
the prices of certain kinds of imported goods 
began to climb up, thus threatening the’ eco- 
nomic stability of the island. 


Importance of Foreign Exchange 


In a modern economy, foreign exchange is of 
vital importance. The sequence is this: without 
sufficient foreign exchange a country cannot 
obtain enough imports; a shortage of imports 
will inevitably affect the price level on the 
domestic market, and the money value cannot 
be stabilized, with the result that the whole 
economic structure will be seriously threatened. 

The island of Taiwan would never have a 
sound economy unless a balance of international 
payments could be brought about. The natural 
environments, while fit for farming in general, 
has proved to be inadequate for certain kinds 
of agricultural products. For instance, while 
the island can harvest two or three crops of 
rice each year and produce large quantities of 
sugar and other agricultural products, it cannot 
grow enough beans and wheat, which are both 
essential food-stuffs. Besides, it has almost 
completely failed in cotton cultivation. For 
this reason, although agriculture in Taiwan has 
been highly developed, the island cannot be 
regarded as self-sufficient. 

During the Japanese occupation, the industry 
of Taiwan was developed under a typical 
colonial policy, which was purposely pursued 
to make the island an affiliated unit of the 
Japanese economy. Most industries were de- 
signed to produce semi-finished goods, leaving 
the final processing to the factories in Japan 
proper. Recently many projects have been work- 
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ed out for a self-sufficient economy. But due 
to the peculiar natural situation, it seems that 
our industrial development is possible only 
when sufficient foreign exchange can be allo- 
cated for the procurement of machines and raw 
materials. For example, we have succeeded in 
building up a large textile industry in Taiwan 
during the past few years. We had installed 
over 130,000 spindles and over 8,500 looms 
capable of turning out enough cotton yarn and 
cotton piece goods for local consumption. With 
the establishment of the industry, the shortage 
of cotton piece goods would never become a 
serious problem. It could also help to elimi- 
nate unemployment. 

From the viewpoint of foreign payments, 
however, it is estimated that the amount of 
foreign exchange for the import of raw cotton 
would reach about US$20,000,000 annually in 
order to make the machines go in full swing. 
This situation applies equally to the fertilizer 
industry so long as phosphite rock and other 
essential materials have to be imported from 
abroad. As for machines and other equipment, 
they are all prerequisites for industrialization, 
for the supply of which we would have to rely 
on foreign countries, In short, sufficient foreign 
exchange is not only essential to consumption 


but also to production. 
Foreign Trade 


During the Japanese rule, the foreign trade 
of Taiwan had been adequately promoted, The 
amount of exports had registered continuous 
increase in the pre-war days and in the early 
stages of the war. In 1934, for instance, the 
total value of exports amounted to 305,928,680 
old Taiwan dollars, approximately US$200,000,- 
000. In 1935, the figure climbed to TW$- 
350,744,673 and in 1936 to TW$387,948,978, 
After the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War the 
Japanese adopted an intensified export policy. 
The volume of exports was further augmented. 
Of course, the Japanese export policy repre- 


sented a certain kind of exploitation of the. 


people. However, the pre-war data were suf- 
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ficient to indicate the export capacity of the 
island, 

In recent years, we have made appreciable 
progress in boosting exports. Increases in the 
volume of exports have been recorded every 
year. But due to the rapidly increased demand, 
foreign exchange stringency still exists. During 
the past three years, we could only balance our 
foreign payments with the help of U.S. aid. 
According to the statistics of exchange settle- 
ments of the Bank of Taiwan, the total value 
of imports financed by the Bank of Taiwan in 
1950 amounted to about US$91,600,000, in 
1951 about US$84,300,000, and in 1952 about 
US$115,225,000. The value of exports in 1950 
came to about US$93,070,000; in 1951 about 
US$93,100,000; and in 1952 about US$119,- 
527,000. According to the China Economist, a 
vernacular magazine, the U. S. aid supplies 
during the period took up about 50% of the 
total value of the government-financed imports, 
that is to say, without U. S. aid supplies, the 
deficit of our international payments would 
come to nearly 50% of the total amount. 


Sources of Foreign Exchange 


The main source of foreign exchange of the 
island is the proceeds from sugar export, which 
usually come to over 70% of the total foreign 
exchange income during recent years. The next 
export item in importance is rice, then tea, 
bananas, citronella oil, pineapples, camphor, 
feather, salt, coal, and some industrial products. 

However, with sugar as the chief source of 
foreign exchange, we have to face a precarious 
state of foreign trade. Recently the sugar price 
has registered a general decline e the world 
market due to over-production. Our sugar 
export has accordingly dropped. With the 
slump in price, the industry has become a 
money-losing concern. Secondly, as the biggest 
patron of our sugar is Japan, our exchange 
Position is naturally dependent on her willing- 
fess to buy sugar from us. Thirdly, due to 
the length of time for sugar cane to ripen and 
the high cost of sugar production, a larger 
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atiount of working capital is required than that 
available under the present financial conditions. 

In pursuing a sound economic policy, it is 
necessary that we direct our attention to rice. 
Last year, Taiwan produced over 1,500,000 
metric tons of rice, exceeding the record in 
1938 by about 100,000 M. T. An experiment 
is being conducted in planting three crops of 
rice annually. With the use of more fertilizers, 
the production of rice is expected to be further 
increased. Since the demand for rice has always 
exceeded the supply, the problem of rice ex- 
port will take care of itself. 

The question then is how we can save a 
sizable amount of rice for export. With a total 
population of 8,400,000, the amount of rice 
consumed annually comes to about 1,300,000 
M. T., that is, if the people on the island 
live entirely on rice. As a matter of fact, a 
considerable quantity of wheat flour is’ con- 
sumed each year. Furthermore, among the 
rural population, potatoes and sweet potatoes 
are also eaten. The figure of. 1,300,000 M. T. | 
is therefore probably larger than the actual 
figure. 

If we were to encourage people to eat less 
rice and more wheat flour, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, etc, we could easily save 400,000 
M. T. of rice annually for export. The pre- 
vailing price of rice on the world market is 
about US$250 per ton. The export of 400,000 
M. T. of rice, therefore, could yield us about 
US$100,000,000. Thus the tight foreign ex- 
change situation could be greatly eased. 

Since last December, there has been an ap- 
parent shortage of rice in the local market. 
Judging from the production and consumption 
figures cited above, it is obvious that there 
must have been considerable wastage. The low 
parity price of rice may have been indirectly 
responsible for such wastage. In order to prevent 
waste, the Government should consider purchas- 
ing the surplus rice at a higher price for ex- 
port purposes. 

The record of unit production of rice per 
hectare during the Japanesé days was about 
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2.24 M.T. If we could only match this record 
of unit production, then with 784,000 hectares 
of land under rice cultivation, we could possibly 
increase the output to 1,800,000 M. T. per 
year. With the successful planting of a third 
rice crop and continuous technical improve- 
ments, rice production has a spectacular future 


on the island. 


Overseas Remittances 


Another source of foreign exchange is over- 
seas remittance. As is well known, we have 
been experiencing an unfavorable foreign trade 
during most years of the history of the Re- 
public. The only means of plugging the hole 
is to encourage overseas Chinese remittances. 
In the years preceding the Sino-Japanese War, 
such as 1934, 1935 and 1936, the annual 
amount totalled over $300,000,000 national 
currency. The pre-war exchange rate of the 
national currency was $3.30 to US$1.00. Con- 
into U. S. currency at its present 
money value, the amount is equivalent to 
about US$150,000,000 per year. 

Overseas Chinese remittances were mainly 
used to feed family members or relatives of 
overseas Chinese on the mainland. A portion 
was also used for investments in China. Now 
that the overseas Chinese have fewer family 
members or relatives to feed, they should be 


verted 


encouraged to invest money in Taiwan. 

There are two main stumbling blocks in the 
way of overseas remittances. One is the tight 
control of capital transference in most South- 
east Asian countries where most of the overseas 
Chinese reside. Only petty sums are permitted 
to be remitted. However, the sizable amount 
of overseas Chinese remittances has always 
been made up of small sums. 

The greatest obstacle to overseas Chinese 
remittance is the disadvantageous exchange 
rate. As the difference between the official 
rate and the open market rate is becoming 
larger, overseas Chinese remittances are getting 
smaller in volume. At the present certificate 
rate of NT$15.50 to US$1.00 which is ap- 
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plicable to overseas Chinese remittances, one 
would suffer the loss of about NT$10 for 
every U. S. dollar. Under such circumstances, 
capital inflow is almost made impossible. 


At present, overseas Chinese remittances 
may not be of great significance, but the 
amount of capital which the Chinese refugees 
in Hongkong, Macao, and the United States 
have invested abroad when the Chinese Gov. 
ernment evacuated the mainland deserves .con- 
sideration. Such capital not only seeks security, 
but also Considering the extreme 
stability in Taiwan, these refugees may be 
inclined to transfer their back to 
Taiwan. Besides, the inflow of foreign exchange 
for missionary, educational, relief and other 
charitable purposes is on the rise on account 
of the stability of Taiwan. If an appropriate 
exchange rate for overseas remittances could 
be adopted or foreign exchange deposits could 
be resumed, a considerable increase in the 
income of foreign exchange could be expected, 

With the additional foreign exchange accru- 
ing from overseas remittances at a_ higher 
exchange rate, the Government could either 
purchase imports to sell at a higher profit, or 
to sell the foreign exchange to importers at 
an appropriate rate in order to compensate for 
the loss resulting from the higher buying rate 
of the overseas remittances. At any rate, an 
increase in the income of foreign exchange 
would enable us to purchase more imports and 
a higher volume of imports would ensure 
higher income from taxes. Thus both the 
exchange situation and the financial condition 
of Taiwan would be benefited. 

It is maintained by some individuals that 
the readjustment of the exchange rate for 
overseas remittances may affect the money 
value of our currency. But with sufficient 
foreign exchange backing, there will be no 
appreciable devaluation of the currency. It is the 
stringency of foreign exchange which would 
exert some bad influence of the money value 
as well as on the whole economic structure of 
the island. Taking a broader view, our in- 
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dustrialization program would never be suc- 
cessfully carried out if we could not device 
some effective . ways and means to attract 


overseas Chinese and foreign capital. The pres- 
ent exchange rate for inward remittances 


seems to be a hindrance to the purpose. 


My Views on Taiwans Economy 


By K. Y. Yin 


f we make a study of the past development 
H Taiwan's economy, it must be admitted 
that much progress was made during the fifty 
years of Japanese rule, more progress, indeed, 
was made than in some of the provinces on the 


mainland. In making such a study, however, 


we should not overlook the fact that Taiwan’s 
economic development in the past had the 
following characteristics: 

First, during her occupation of Taiwan, 
Japan’s economic policy toward this island was 
one intended for a colonial possession, the chief 
feature of which was to stress agricultural 
rather than industrial development. The result 
was that no solid foundation was laid for the 
industries on this island though there was much 
more progress in the development of agricul- 
ture. In other words, Japan’s object was to 
see to it that Taiwan had only agricultural 
products to export while industrial products 
must be imported from Japan. 

Secondly, at the tine when Taiwan was re- 
troceded to China, it was found that many of 
the industrial installations on this island had 
been destroyed as a result of Allied bombings 
during World War II. Although the damaged 
equipments have gradually been restored during 
the past few years, the Communist revolt on 
the mainland and the inflation of the currency 
have caused the industries here to sustain con- 
siderable losses. 

Thirdly, after the occupation of the main- 
land by the Communists, the Central Govern- 
ment was moved to Taiwan, and with the 
Government also came hundreds of thousands 
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of troops and more than a million other people, 
including officials and civilians. Apart from 
this influx of people, which resulted in a great 
increase in the population on this island, the 
birthrate among the native population had also 
been going up. This rapid growth of population 
inevitably exerted great pressure on Taiwan's 
economy. Even if the economy of this island 
had remained static, the steady growth of its 
population would still have resulted in an in- 
creased consumption of various kinds of goods 
each year. 

Owing to the factors mentioned above, the . 
Government since the termination of World 
War II has been able to achieve neither a 
balance of government budget nor a balance of 
international payments. In the meantime, the 
great influx of people into Taiwan has given 
rise to a serious problem of unemployment. 
Those who have secured positions often do not 
have enough to do during their working hours, 
which may therefore be called under-employ- 
ment. Such a state of affairs, under which 
“more is consumed than is produced,”’ cannot 
but result in inflation and economic instability. 
Beginning frém 1951, the economic situation 
in Taiwan has been gradually improving. Al- 
though the increase’ of production has been 
partly responsible for our achievement of econom- 
ic stability, the most important factor is the 
assistance which the United States has been 
extending to us on a larger and larger scale. 
We cannot, however, expect to depend upon 
U. S. Aid all the time. After the inauguration 


of President Eisenhower's new administration, 
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American military aid to Taiwan may be in- 
creased, but at the same time there is also the 
possibility that economic aid may be reduced. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, it is im- 
perative that we should set a definite goal for 
our economic development in the future. 

In my opinion, the goal we ought to set be- 
fore ourselves hereafter should embrace the 
three points mentioned above: (A) balance of 
government budget; (B) balance of international 
payments; (C) increased and full employment. 
A fourth point which may be added here is the 
system of social insurance. A study of these 
four points will reveal that they actually con- 
flict with one another in many respects, and 
cannot but make us feel that ‘‘it is difficult to 
To reconcile the 
harmony 


strike the golden mean”. 
various points of conflict so that 
based on the principle of the golden mean may 
be achieved is a problem of bringing about 
readjustments and coordination. 

First of all, let us consider the question of 
a balanced \budget. In the last analysis, financial 
administration is nothing but a question of 
exploring all sources of revenue and retrenching 
expenditures. With regard to exploring the 
sources of revenue, what we can do is to in- 
crease the taxes, contract domestic and foreign 
loans, and secure assistance from abroad. As to 
the retrenchment of expenditures, it means the 
reduction of the Government’s personnel and 
activities, which is diametrically opposite to the 
objectives of employment and social insurance. 

Secondly, the question of balanced interna- 
tional payments is also one of obtaining more 
receipts and retrenching expenditures. With 
regard to obtaining more receipts, negative 
measures include, besides the contraction of 
foreign loans and the securing of assistance 
from abroad, the adaptation of methods of 
control. For example, consideration ought to be 
given to such questions as whether exports 
should be subsidized and whether multiple 
(differential) rates or a single rate of exchange 


should be adopted, in the hope that a change 


in methods will bring more foreign exchange. 
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Positive measures include the opening of new 
markets and increase of exportable products, 
As to the retrenchment of expenditures, nega- 
tive measures consist of control of foreign 
exchange and imports, while positive measures 
include the increased domestic production of 
those goods usually imported from abroad or 
the manufacturing of substitutes to take their 
place. This is a problem which has many 
ramifications involving other problems. For 
example, exports may lead to inflation while 
imports may result in deflation of the currency, 
To change the official rate of exchange and to 
devaluate the currency to encourage exports is 
a measure inflationary in nature. On the other 
hand, to overvalue the currency is a measure 
favorable to imports and has a deflationary 
effect. In the face of these conflicting factors 
it is really very difficult to pursue a reasonable 
middle course. Some may think that the most 
ideal solution is to increase production and 
control the foreign exchange at the same time. 
But it must be noted that to increase produc- 
tion and encourage exports and simultaneously 
discourage imports from other countries is 
really a policy which is fundamentally quite 
self-contradictory. 

Thirdly, there is the question of enabling 
more people to find employment. If this 
objective is to be attained, increase of produc- 
tion must be considered as the first prerequiste. 
Production, however, cannot be increased un- 
less there is capital, and increase of capital is 
a factor which easily leads to inflation. The 
question as to how capital investment can be 
increased without affecting economic stability 
is again one which has many ramifications 
involving other problems. 

Fourthly, there is the question of social 
insurance. If there is to be real empoyment, 
the false employment we have now (which is 
under-employment) must be included in a 


system of social insurance. The inauguration 
of such a system, however, will inevitably 
make the Government bear a heavier financial 
burden, and is therefore a measure which is at 
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yariance with the principle of retrenchment of 


expenditures. 

In view of what has been said above, it is 
quite obvious that when each of these problems 
is considered by itself, arguments can be easily 
advanced which seem reasonable and convinc- 
ing. However, when the interrelations of all 


the problems are considered, it will be found 
that each of them involves certain points into 
which the arguments cannot be fitted owing to 
the lack of a solid logical basis. 

Personally I believe that the only way to 
attain the above-stated objective is to increase 
production. The sources from which the neces- 
sary capital is to be obtained may be divided 
into the following two parts: 

1. By utilizing all idle equipment and sur- 
plus man-power and with the addition 
of a small amount of operating capital 
we shall be able to increase our produc- 
tion. This is something which is com- 
paratively easy to carry out. All we 
have to do is to advance a part of the 
capital at the beginning, and after a 
short time the additional products turned 
out will be enough to offset the inflation 
of the currency. This is a condition, 
however, which seldom exists in Taiwan. 
The second is to raise more capital. 
Capital may be raised both at home and 
abroad. If capital is to be raised at 
home, it may be done in the following 
four ways: 

(A) Utilization of the people’s savings— 
The merit of this method lies in 
the fact that it is dependable, but 
its defect is that the people’s in- 
come on this island is very low 
with the result that the money 
which can be saved and utilized 
does not amount to much. 

Increase of taxes—The government 
may increase the taxes and use the 
additional revenues collected as 
capital. This method, however, will 
affect method (A) mentioned above. 
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According to ordinary reasoning, to 
increase the tax burden on the 
people is to reduce their consump- 
tion, but their present level of con- 
sumption has already approached 
the lowest point and cannot be 
further reduced. To increase the 
taxes will have the result of reduc- 
ing the people’s savings and thereby 
converting a part of their savings 
into additional revenues to be used 
by the government for investment 
purposes. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of such a policy still have 
to be studied. 

Utilization of surplus labor — For 
example, the work done by the 
employees in the various govern- 
mental organizations is such that it 
is quite unnecessary for them to 
spend eight hours a day in their 
offices. If their office hours are 
shortened, the time saved may be 
used for productive work. No extra 
remuneration, however, should be 
given for the surplus labor thus 
utilized, otherwise it would lead to 
inflation of the currency. 

Inflation of currency — In the past, 
this method has been used both on 
the mainland and in Taiwan with 
disastrous results. Yet there are still 
people who think that production 
can be increased through the print- 
ing press. As a matter of fact, the 
result of the rapid rise of prices 
will be that commodities will disap- 
pear from the market, merchants 
will not be willing to sell what they 
have hoarded, and farmers will 
rather consume more of what they 
have produced than sell it in ex- 
change for the paper currency. 
Those who ought to make profit 
are going to lose money, while 
speculators will be able to make 
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excessive profits. These factors will 
operate in such a vicious circle that 
we shall find it impossible to 
induce foreign investment and shut 
the door to U. S. Aid. The final 
outcome cannot but be a. total 
economic collapse. 

So far as the securing of capital from abroad 
is concerned, it is generally hoped that a favor- 
able economic environment can be created to 
attract foreign loans and investment to Taiwan. 
But how such a situation can be created in- 
volves many factors as mentioned hereinbefore. 

As. to whether a definite plan should be 
drawn up for the increase of production, it is 
also a controversial issue. While many people 
believe that production should be permitted to 
follow a course of free development, there are 
others who think it is something which should 
be carefully planned. Since we have a Planning 
Committee under the Executive Yuan, planned 
production should be the basis of our discussion. 
I wish to point out the various phases of the 


problem as follows: 


I. Economic Surveys 


My experience as a member of the Taiwan 
Production Board during the last three years, 
as General Manager of the Central Trust of 
China during the last two years, and as a 
participant in many meetings makes me feel 
that we have not had a sufficient number of 
basic surveys and that reliable data are far 
from complete. Planning without reliable figures 
will be like carrying out military operations 
without maps, and will surely end in failure. 
Any data obtained in a-survey should be clas- 
sified and presented in readable. form. The 
various items to be surveyed may be divided 
into three kinds. (A) Survey of natural re- 
sources, like soil, water, forestry, etc., includ- 
ing their present utilization and their readjust- 
ment to better advantage. (B) Survey of man- 
power, including the distribution of employment, 
the age of employees, the rate of the increase 
in population, the various kinds of training, 
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future requirements, etc. (C) Survey of markets, 
including domestic and foreign consumption. 
In the case of Taiwan’s sugar, for example, 
serious consequences will follow if we do not 
pay attention to the international market and 
sell our sugar at the right moment. Coal is 
another case in point. At one time we blindly 
increased our production with the result that 
the coal produced could not be readily marketed 
and the mines had to close down or reduce 
their production. Hower, the making of these 
surveys is a complicated and thankless task 
and for this reason should be undertaken by the 


government. 
II. Public vs Private Ownership 


This has long been a controversial issue. 
Personally I think enterprises can attain a 
higher level of efficiency when they are operated 
by private individuals with profit incentives. 
But munitions industries (which are closely 
connected with national defense), public utilies 
(which are monopolistic in nature) and enter- 
prises which have complicated relations should 
be operated by the government. The reason 
why munitions industries should be operated 
by the government needs no further elabora- 
tion here. As to public utilities, they constitute 
a field in which competition is undesirable. 
The Taiwan Sugar Corporation is one of those 
industries which have complicated relations 
with many other things. It is such a large in- 
dustry that only the government can effectively 
promote its interests. When the mainland has 
been recovered, this question will naturally be 
viewed in a new light. Here I wish to state 
in passing that the reason why Taiwan has 
comparatively more government-owned enter- 
prises is that, when this island was retroceded 
to China by Japan, there was not enough 
private capital to buy over these enterprises 
left over by the Japanese, and the government 
had no choice but to assume the responsibility 
for their operation. Now that the Land-to-the- 
Tiller Act is going into effect, it is really a 
good opportunity to sell these enterprises to 
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the public and let the people share in their 
operation. However, once they have been sold 
to private capital, we must see to it that they 
are actually operated by their owners. Perhaps 
the argument will be advanced in certain quar- 
ters that when landlords become owners of 
factories, they may not know how to operate 
industrial establishments and their efforts may 
prove to be a failure. Personally I think this 
is an unnecessary apprehension. If the govern- 
ment will only stand by and exercise its super- 
visory powers in such a way as to create a 
favorable environment for them, the landlords 
who exchange their land holdings for industrial 
establishments should be able to make a success 
of it, otherwise they will have only themselves 
to blame for the failure of their efforts. In the 
meantime, these changes in the ownership of 
land and factories will also enable the Govern- 
ment to effect a redistribution of the people’s 
income on a more equitable basis. 


Ill. Industry vs Agriculture 


So far as this question is concerned, there 
is bound to be a great divergence of views. 
Personally I think industry is more important 
as a means for solving the problem of enabl- 
ing more people to find employment. The 
population of this province has been increasing 
rapidly. At present, the number of people 
engaged in agriculture has already reached the 
saturation point. If more land is to be devoted 
to farming, it will result in deforestation which 
will do more harm than good. The development 
of agriculture on this island should hereafter 
lay more emphasis on fertilizers, water con- 
servancy, control of insects, use of better 
seeds, and rotation of crops in order to bring 
about a greater yield per unit area. With 
respect to farming technique, there has been 
a great deal of talk about the mechanization 
of agriculture. It must be remembered, however, 
that we are already confronted with the serious 
problem of finding work for a large amount 
of surplus labor in the rural areas. If our 
agriculture should be mechanized, it would not 
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only require the investment of a great deal of 
additional capital but would make the problem 
of employment even more acute. In my opin- 
ion, industrialization is the only course we 
can pursue. There are people who think that 
industrial development should lay emphasis on 
certain industries while others believe that an 
overall plan should be drawn up for a more 
diversified industrialization. I am inclined to 
take the position that, though attention should 
be paid to an overall planning, points of em- 
phasis must be decided upon first so that they 
may serve as a basis for future coordination. 


IV. International Division of Labor 


What is involved here is the question as to 
whether free trade or a protective policy is 
more advantageous. Theorectically, international 
division of labor should be regarded as the 
most advantageous in a peacetime economy. 
However, we must also adapt ourselves to the 
dictates of time and space. It is all very well 
to indulge in the enunciation of lofty ideals in 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
but a realistic point of view has to be adopted 
in dealing with Communism. Though the 
British Labor Party had been carrying out the 
nationalization of Britain’s industries at home, 
they were nevertheless opposed to the national- 
ization of the oil industry in Iran. While the 
United States can afford to advocate the lower- 
ing of tariffs and encourage imports, those 


areas which are industrially backward have no 


choice but to depend upon a protective policy. 
All these instances serve to show that in deal- 
ing with the problems arising out of actual 
situations we have to take into consideration 
the different conditions caused by the factors 
of time and space. 


V. Forestry & Fishery 


Fishery is of vital importance to an island 
country. In the consideration of all problems 
connected with forestry, we have to adopt a 
point of view based on a policy of conservation 
instead of trying to appraise its advantages in 
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terms of dollars and cents. I have often pointed 
out, therefore, that in the case of forestry 
administration whatever profit we may make 
as a result of business transactions ought to be 
considered as ‘‘extra’”’ rather than regular in- 
come. As to fishery,’ there are indeed great 
possibilities of further development, which prom- 
ises to be a good means of creating more 
opportunities of employment through increased 


production. 


VI. Importance of Shipping 


Our trade with foreign countries, whether it 
is imports or exports, has to depend upon 
shipping. In carrying on trade negotiations 
with foreigners, I have often had opportunies 
to discuss them. 
For instance, foreigners have often asserted 
that it would be better to use Japanese 
ships for the transportation of salt from 
Taiwan to Japan since the Japanese shipping 
firms charge only US$1.80 per ton while the 
shipping firms in Taiwan charge US$3.00. Asa 
matter ot fact, the reason why the Japanese 
shipping firms are able to charge less is that 
they have been receiving subsidies from the 
Japanese Government. The truth is that 
most of the countries in the world, including 
even the United States, have adopted the policy 
of subsidizing their shipping firms. If we are 
attracted by the lower shipping charges of Jap- 
anese firms and permit our salt to be trans- 
ported by Japanese ships, the day is bound to 
come before long when our own shipping will 
cease to exist. By that time, even if the for- 
eign shipping firms should raise their charges 
to an amount several times the present rate, 
we shall be completely at their mercy. More- 
over, if war should break out, each country 


shipping problems’ with 


would naturally only look after its own urgent 
needs and would not pay the slightest attention 
to the sad plight of others. The shipping busi- 
ness is something which cannot be easily re- 
built once it has been ruined. Before the out- 
break of World War II, a study of British 
Agricultural policy was organized by Viscount 
Astor and B. S. Rowntree. They came to the 
conclusion that Britain should continue to im- 
port staple foodstuffs from abroad instead of 
trying to increase her agricultural production 
at home, the most important reason being that 
they believed British shipping must be main- 
tained at any cost so that the British people 
might not, in case of war, find themselves 
isolated from the outside world owing to 
shortage of ships, ‘shipyards and _ personnel. 
From what has been said above it ought to be 
clear that the maintenance of shipping is a 


matter of great importance. 


* * * * * * 


In a word, the various problems with which 
we are confronted all contain certain points 
of mutual conflict. For example, if we wish 
to have higher efficiency, we must adopt ad- 
vanced technique; but the adoption of advanced 
technique may lead to the increase of unem- 
ployment. Again, peacetime economy is dif- 
ferent from wartime economy: while our ob- 
ject in time of war is to destroy the enemy 
and his establishments, our efforts in time of ° 
peace should aim at such things as promotion 
of health and implementation of reconstruction. 
Personally I believe Taiwan is confronted with 
wartime conditions, but there are also others 
who think we are living under conditions of 
peacetime economy. All such questions need to 
be studied and thrashed out, and I shall not 
try to draw hasty conclusions, 
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News trom the Mainland 


“Reconstruction Hits Snag 


he Chinese Communists’ vast ‘‘reconstruc- 
i program has begun, but the antici- 
pated confusion resulting from its implementa- 
tion is also reigning in various parts of the 
country. 

In the first place, the different .work units 
in the project, in order to fulfill their assign- 
ments, have started a mad scramble to enlist 
the necessary personnel to complete their tasks. 

On January 8, the official Peiping People’s 
Daily reported that, *‘reconstruction units were 
enticing skilled workers with promises of high 
wages to leave their old jobs. As a result, 
many factories have lost their staffs and have 
to suspend production. Working efficiency has 
generally been lowered.” 

This phenomenon is the result of a stampede 
on the part of the workers to switch from one 
factory to another in search of higher wages 
and other privileges. In some factories, as 
many as 20 letters of resignation a day have 
been received. 

Meanwhile, state-operated trading agencies 
are reported to have engaged in useless, ex- 
travagant purchasing and selling activities in 
connection with the initial stages of the 
“reconstruction” program. For example, in 
April last, the East China Area Native Products 
Company concluded transactions for thousands 
of hogs, but from April to November of the 
game year,’ more than 44,000 hogs died from 
starvation and other causes due to mismanage- 
ment. Total losses incurred in this connection 
were estimated at JMP 27,000,000,000. 

—(Democratic Review) 


Tientsin, the “Model City.” 
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The North China city of Tientsin has been 
dubbed a model city by the Chinese 
Communists. It has become the experimental 
ground for testing new Communist policies for 
possible adoption in other large cities on the 
mainland. But to the local residents, it is a 
city of tribulation. 

Security agents are given omnipotent powers. 
Each of these agents is given control over the 
lives of 150 families. They are authorized to 
make ‘‘social calls’’ on residents whenever they 
desire. If a resident speaks out of turn, he 
incurs not only the ire of these smooth-talking, 
smiling ‘‘comrades,” but he may be sure that 
there will be further trouble for him. 

Economically, Tientsin remains unchanged 
on the surface. Some shops still appear to be. 
well-stocked with goods, but this is not a true 
sign of prosperity. Four years ago, the Com- 
munists advocated a policy which promised to 
give private commercial and financial circles 
every possible assistance in the development of 
their enterprises. Many a businessman took 
this promise seriously, but the subsequent 
implementation of a series of financial measures 
quickly brought them back to their senses. 

As a direct consequence of the closure of a 
large number of commercial enterprises, the - 
number of unemployed was estimated at be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 out of a population 
of 4,000,000. The Communists have loudly 
propagandized their efforts to alleviate the 
unemployment ‘situation through the registra- 
tion of these unfortunate. persons, but only 
those who are members of authorized unions 
may register with employment agencies. Thus, 
the official Communist figure for the number 
of unemployed persons is greatly reduced. 

—(China’s Voice) 





Drive on Press Launched 


The Chinese Communists have carried out 
major organizational and functional changes 
among the tightly-controlled newspapers during 
the first two months of 1953, during which 
two important dailies in Shanghai have been 
suspended. 

One of the papers concerned is the Shanghai 
News, the only English-language daily in 
mainland China. The other is the Shanghai 
edition of the Ta Kung Pao. 

This drastic reorganization in the Chinese 
Communist propaganda structure followed in 
the wake of personnel changes in Moscow’s 
Pravda and the abrupt dismissal of East Ger- 
many’s Gerhart Eisler from his post as chief 
of the Information Department. 

The closing. of the Shanghai News leaves 
only two or three English-language magazines 
on the mainland. These include the People’s 
China, an official Communist publication, and 
China Monthly, of which J. William Powell, 
an American, is still listed as the publisher. 

No explanation was given by the Communist 
authorities for the suspension of the Shanghai 
News which was printed in the plant of the 
former Shanghai Herald. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the publication was suspended 
because of the diminishing size of the English- 
speaking foreign population in mainland China 
and in view of the fact that there is still no 
Chinese-owned Russian-language daily in China. 

Continued publication of an English-language 
daily in the absence of a Russian-language 
newspaper might be interpreted as an unfriendly 
gesture on the part of the Chinese Communists 
towards the Soviet Union. 

The other paper suspended by the Chinese 
Communists is the Shanghai edition of the Ta 
Kung Pao, which formerly bore the French 
name ‘‘]’Impartial,” and which was once com- 
pared to Britain's Manchester Guardian. 

Suspension of the Shanghai edition of the 
Ta Kung Pao leaves only two privately-owned 


but Communist-controlled newspapers in 
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Shanghai—Sin Wen Jih Pao and Wen Hui Pao, 
The official Communist paper in Shanghai is 
the Liberation Daily, operating in the con- 
fiscated plant of Shun Pao, one of the oldest 
newspapers in China. 

Simultaneously with the suspension of the two 
Shanghai newspapers, the Chinese Communist 


propaganda authorities also  re-defined the 


functions of two leading non-Communist owned ~ 


dailies. 

The Kwangming Daily, mouthpiece of the 
fellow-travelling Democratic League, was 
ordered to be reorganized into an organ of all 
the’ minor political parties which are supposed 
to take part in the Peiping regime. 

*‘Its main functions,” said the official New 
China News Agency, ‘‘will be to report on the 
activities of the various democratic parties. It 
will report on higher education, mass education, 
technical education, health, culture, science, 
publications and other topics pertaining to 
culture and education.” . 

The function of the Ta Kung Pao in’ 
Tientsin, which has been merged with the 
Progressive Daily, was defined as ‘‘to strength- 
en the reporting and commenting on interna- 
problems, 


financial and economic 


pertaining to relations 


tional, 
especially problems 
between ‘state and private enterprises and labor 
and capital.”"—(Hongkong Standard) 


Propaganda Against Japan 


The Japanese Government is convinced that 
Russia has put Communist China in charge of 
all Soviet bloc propaganda directed against 
Japan, the Tokyo Shimbun _ reported on 
February 24. 

The influential Japanese evening paper fur- 
ther charged that left-wing members of the 
Japanese delegation recently in Peiping to 
negotiate the repatriation of 30,000 Japanese 
utilized the opportunity to conduct separate 
talks on trade and ideological strategy. 

In a front-page article appearing on February 
24, the Tokyo Shimbun said that Japanese 
Government experts on Soviet and Chinese 
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affairs had arrived at that conclusion from the 
tone of Communist propaganda during the last 
year and more recently from the manner in 
which the Chinese Communists publicized the 
repatriation talks. 

Peiping radio and the New China News 
Agency, the Tokyo Shimbun said, had taken 
the lead in encouraging trade between Japan 
and the Soviet bloc, in opening talks on the 
repatriation of Japanese, and in publicizing the 
repatriation talks. 

The Japanese evening paper further noted 
that in all these matters Russia had taken a 
back seat, entering the picture only rarely and 
in a secondary role. 

Quoting ‘‘authoritative sources,’ the news- 
paper said that information received from Pei- 
ping indicated that only the Japanese Red Cross 
members of the delegation to Peiping—Red 
Cross President Tadatsugu Shimazu and Foreign 
Affairs Chief Tadao Kudo—held talks with 
the Chinese Communists on the repatriation 
issue, while other delegation members discussed 
trade and ‘‘ideological strategy.” The delegates 
were hand-picked by the Chinese Communists, 
and the Japanese Government gave in only 
because it wanted to prevent members of the 
Japanese Communist Party from making an 
issue of it.—(Tokyo Shimbun) 


Laborers Sent to Europe 


The Tatao News Agency reported on Feb- 
ruary 24 that the Chinese Communists will 
be sending 1,500,000 laborers to Russian satel- 
lite countries in three batches before the end 
of the year. 

The agency added that the first batch would 
be sent on June 1, the second in August and 
the third in December. 

The report said that the Chinese laborers, 
after their arrival in Eastern Europe, would be 
fed by the “local” governments, but would not 
draw any wages. 

However, wages due to these laborers would 
be used for the purchase of strategic materials 
for the Peiping regime. 
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The agency added that 70% of the 1,500,000 
laborers, mostly between the ages of 30 and 
40, would be sent to Poland. ee 

—(Tatao News Agengy) 


Communist Budget for 1953 


The Chinese Communists formally approved 
the “national” budget for 1953 on February 
i2, but with the exception of a brief announce- 
ment of this decision and a condensed version 
of Communist Finance Minister Po I-po’s report 
on budgetary estimates released by the New 
China News Agency four days later, the text 
of the 1953 budget has not been made public. 

The care with which top Communist leaders 
guarded the contents of this budget may be 
seen from the fact that contrary to established 
practice, the ‘‘government” has as yet not 
submitted the document to either the People’s 
Consultative Conference or any other consulta- 
tive committee tor discussion. 

Although Po I-po’s report on budgetary 
estimates was prominently displayed by news- 
papers on the mainland, never once in his 
report did Po I-po mention how the Chinese 
Communists intended to repay the US$300,000,- 
000 loan obtained from the USSR in 1950. 

According to the report, the revenue estimates 
for 1953 will reach JMP233,499,100,000,000 or 
approximately US$10,000,000,000, while ex- 
penditures for the same period will amount to 
a similar sum. As usual, the Chinese Com- 
munist financial authorities took care to invent 
budgetary figures to suit their own purposes. 

The revenues for 1953 show an increase of 
23.3 per cent over those of the previous year, 
while the estimated expenditures will go up by 
43.6 per cent as compared with those of the 
previous year. Judging by the increases in 
both revenues and expenditures, we can see 
that the finances of the Chinese Communists 
are being strained to the utmost. 

Furthermore, the Chinese Communists have 
juggled figures in such a way as to make it 
appear that they are intent on peaceful rather 


than military pursuits. In reality, it is clear 
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that the Chinese Communists are obediently 
executing the Kremlin’s orders to enlarge 
hostilities in Asia. 

” It is interesting to note that the Communists 
have purposely earmarked 60% of the entire 
budget for “reconstruction” in the economic, 
social, and educational fields, while defense 
expenditures occupy only a meager fraction of 
the whole. In order to continue the ‘‘Anti- 
America Aid-Korea Campaign,” it is expected 
that the Chinese Communists will step up 
their extortion tactics to extract the necessary 
funds from the people. 

The Chinese Communists are expected to 
pick as their extortion victims members of the 
country’s mercantile and farm communities. 
The question is whether the businessmen and 
farmers, having been milked dry by the crushing 
*‘anti-corruption purges’ and ‘‘agrarian reforms,” 


will be able to cough up the necessary funds. 
—(Freedom Front) 


Peiping Organizes for Defense 


A high-ranking Chinese Government intelli- 
gence officer said on March 10 that the Chi- 
nese Communists have organized a mobile de- 
fense force on the mainland opposite Taiwan. 

The source said that the Communist strategy 
is to avoid massing more troops along the South 
China coast. Instead, he said, the Chinese 
Communists are relying on patrolling units to 
stop invasion attempts by the Chinese Govern- 
ment forces. 

Meanwhile, he said, Communist propagan- 
dists have initiated a propaganda campaign to 
offset the excitement among the people on the 
mainland set off by talks of an invasion by 
the Chinese Government. The Communists are 
telling the people that the Nationalists will 
either kill or kidnap them. As a result, civil- 
jans have run away when the Nationalists 
raided the coast, returning only after being 
told by the raiding parties that no harm 
would come to them. 

The intelligence officer further gave this 
picture of mainland China: 
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1. There are more than 100,000 Russian 
military and technical advisers in China operat- 
ing in schools, government industries and all 
the three branches of the armed forces. 

2. Several mass desertions have taken place 
among the Chinese Communist troops in 
Manchuria en route to the Korean front. 

3. Regular armed guerrilla forces on the 
mainland are gradually decreasing in number - 
as a result of casualties. However, the number 
of unarmed and unorganized people opposed 


to the Communist regime is _ increasing 


steadily. 

It was further pointed out that one of the 
problems confronting the Government was 
how to organize these malcontents under a 
unified command and to supply them with 


weapons.— (UP) 


Ruthless Purge of Moslems 


The Communist authorities are conducting a 
ruthless purge among the estimated 45,000,000 
Moslems living on the mainland, according to 
reliable report from the Far East. 

The campaign parallels the efforts of the 
Soviet Union to wean Russian Moslems away 
from their religious faith. It also coincides with 
the Communist persecution of Jews and other 
minorities in Iron Curtain countries in Eastern 
Europe. 

Information available reveals that the anti- 
Moslem program is being conducted primarily 
in China’s northwestern province of Sinkiang 
bordering the Soviet Union. Its population of 
4,000,000 is about 95 per cent Moslem. 

Documents smuggled out of the mainland 
and supported by non-Communist observers 
indicate that the Communists are turning 
mosques into museums, business offices and 
living quarters for Chinese slave laborers sent 
to that remote area. 

Farmers, merchants and Moslem 
holders: of property are being rounded up and 
stripped of their possessions. In most cases, 
the land, buildings, cattle and other - properties 
have been placed under Soviet control. 


other 
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It is reported that Russian officers are in 
command of a 60,000-man army and _ that 
other Soviet 
mineral resources, the newly-created collective 


agents are in control of the 
farms and other enterprises. 

The levying of excessive taxes on Moslem 
owners of small businesses has been one of the 
chief Communist weapons. Seventy per cent of 
all farm produce is currently being confiscated 
by the Chinese Communists in Sinkiang. 

During recent months, the purge, has run 
into stiff but futile resistance, according to 
the reports. October, 
5,000 merchants and shopkeepers have been 


Since last more than 
sentenced to prison and deprived of their prop- 
erty. Farmers and herdsmen have taken to 
slaughtering their cattle rather than let them 
fall into Communist hands. 

Experts point out that in addition to the 
obvious purpose of stamping out an important 
religious faith, there is little doubt that the 
purge was designed to frighten other minority 
Communist 


elements into supporting the 


regime.—(Hongkong Standard) 
Reds Study Malenkov's Report 


Apparently, Georgi M. Malenkov, Stalin’s 
successor, enjoys a high prestige among the 


Chinese Communists. His lengthy report made 


19th Congress of the 
Bolshevik Party was reported to have been 
studied ‘‘enthusiastically” by most of the 
senior Chinese Communist cadres 


last August at the 


since last 
November. The study program, which was 
officially sponsored, concluded only recently. 

Peiping’s 


According to an earlier report, 


high officials were organized into three groups 
to make a profound study of the report under 
the supervision of Chen Yun, Chairman of the 


Financial and Economic Committee. More than 
47,150 cadres, including 3,290 senior cadres, 
had taken part in the study movement in 
which Malenkov’s report was one of the text- 
books. 

Last November, the Peiping regime issued 
authorities concerned 
At the same 
time, the Peiping People’s Daily urged all the 


a directive to all the 
to start the study movement. 


senior Communist cadres to study the report 
in conjunction with Stalin’s latest 
**Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR.” 


work, 


Malenkoy is. presumably a pro-Chinese politi- 
cian as he made very friendly references to 
the Chinese Communists in his long oration 
delivered at the 19th Congress. The importance 
of the Chinese Communists was_ repeatedly 
emphasized in his report. 


—(Hongkong Standard) 


Burning Carriage 


Yuan Yui (#7) was in possession of a splendid carriage, and 
he denied no one the use of the carriage who wished to borrow 
it. Once a man who was bereaved of his mother wished to borrow 


the carriage but dared not ask for it. 
He exclaimed, “tI have a carriage, 


Yuan later. 


This was made known to 
but somehow I 


have made others reluctant to borrow it. Why should I keep it 


any more?” He burned it. 


—From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (wR) 





Chinese Press Opinion 


Stalin's Death 
A: elsewhere in the world, the big news 


in Taiwan last month was the death of 
Josef Stalin which, in the opinion of al] Chinese 
vernaculars, might mark the waning of world 
Communism although it would neither give a 
respite to the free world nor presage a change 
of the Soviet internal structure or of Russia's 
policies. 

In four separate editorials dealing with the 
demise of the most hated dictator, the selection 
of Stalin’s protege Georgi Malenkov as the 
new Russian premier, and the mysterious death 
of President Klement Gottwald of Czechoslo- 
vakia, which came nine days after that of 
Stalin, the Central Daily News came to but 
one conclusion: ‘‘No Tito will rise in the 
Communist camp, for any Communist satellite 
leader showing the slightest sign of weaning 
himself from Moscow is sure to be purged as 
Gottwald is suspected to have been. Any hope 
for a sudden disintegration of the Communist 
empire as a result of the possible titantic battle 
for supremacy and for a breach between Russia's 
new rulers and the Communist puppets is mere 
wishful thinking.” 

Admitting that an internal struggle for power 
within the Soviet Union is not unlikely as it 
is bound to occur in a totalitarian state with 
the passing of an undisputed leader, the paper 
declared that it is anybody’s guess as to what 
influence this possible inner conflict will have 
on the position of Communism and the Red 
empire in world affairs. The number of prob- 
lems caused by Stalin’s death in Russia’s in- 
ternal politics and in the relationship between 
Russia and her satellites may force the new 
Soviet regime to make a retreat so as to offer 
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the democracies a mirage of peace. Or Stalin's 
successor may find it expedient to establish his 
personal prestige and power by embarking on 
further aggression with more ruthlessness and 
coldbloodness. He may even provoke a world 
war. ‘‘All in all,” the paper warned, ‘*Com. 
munist imperialism is not just a one-man 
phenomenon and Russia will never abandon 
her aggressive policies bequeathed by Lenin 
and Stalin. And the dangers which the free 
world has confronted are most likely to increase 
with Stalin’s place in the Kremlin taken by 
Malenkov, whose chief interest is Asia. The 
free nations must not stand still by adopting 
a wait-and-see policy, and must instead intensify 
their vigilance and unite their efforts against 
world Communism.” 

The Hsin Sheng Pao editorialized on March 
7 that the confusion, dissension and disunity 
that characterize the democratic camp _ today 
are best illustrated by the news dispatches re- 
flecting the reactions in the various capitals to 
the report of Stalin’s death. The free world, 
said the paper, has little reason to rejoice at 
the passing of a man that symbolized tyranny, 
for regardless of whoever is to be the successor, 
Soviet Russia will not voluntarily call a halt 
to her global aggression. One central fact is 
clear, and that is, Russia will keep on support 
ing the Chinese Communists in the Korean 
war, tighten her hold over the satellites and 
prevent by all means the emergence of another 
Tito. 

Commenting on the future of the new Sovitt 
regime, the Chung Hua Jihk Pao declared op 
March 10 that although Stalin’s death was a 
severe blow to the Communist world, the Red 
menace to the free nations had in no way bees 
reduced. The death of one devil, asserted the 
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daily, would not remove Communist aggression 
because the Soviet structure was solidly based 
on the foundation that Stalin had gradually 
built with human blood in the last 
decades. It would be lunatic folly to believe 


three 


that the passing of this one man would coax 
the aggressors to come to terms. The paper 
further 


March 14 that the appointment of Soviet Deputy 


pointed out in another editorial on 


Foreign Minister Vasili V. Kuznetsov to re- 
place Alexander Panyushkin as Ambassador to 
the Chinese 
Russian tendency to tighten the ties with Mao 


Communist regime underscored 
Tze-tung. 

If Stalin's death was to have any effect on 
the relationship between the Chinese Com- 
munists and Russia, said the Kung Lun Pao 
on March 10, it would just be a readjustment 
of the present ties and not a separation between 
Peiping and Moscow. It is the question of how 
much they need each other that determines 
their Chinese 
Communist regime needs the support of Russia, 


relationship. As long as the 
it has no choice but to cater to the wishes of 
Malenkov’s government although it is expected 
to have more voice in this part-of the Com- 
munist empire. 


Abrogation of Sino-Soviet Treaty 


Foreign Minister Yeh’s announcement on Feb- 
tuary 25 declaring null and void the Treaty 
of Friendship and Alliance between the Republic 
of China and the Soviet Union and its related 
documents of August 14, 1945, received the 
unanimous approval of the Chinese press and 
was regarded by all as a timely, courageous 
and outright step to show China’s unflinching 
determination to do away with an injustice that 
had been shamefully forced upon her by her 
wartime allies. 

Calling the treaty an outgrowth of the secret 
Yalta Agreement which was in itself a product 
of disreputable diplomacy and to which China 
was not a party, the Hsin Sheng Pao said that 
China, weak and battle-wearied after World 
War Il, unwillingly signed the treaty under 
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the coercion of her allies. Although it might 
be said that no tangible benefits could be 
acquired from the abrogation, its ultimate ef- 
fects should not be underestimated. It marked 
the close of a page in history written in shame 
and was tantamount to an emphatic denial of 
the Yalta Agreement’s binding effect on China, 
And it served well as a warning to the West 
to refrain from repeating the blunders made 
in Yalta. 

The Central Daily News pointed out that 
the treaty had caused China to lose her suzer- 
ainty over Outer Mongolia and give the Rus- 
sians joint control of the Chinese Changchun 
Railway and the use of Dairen and Port 
Arthur had also enabled 
Russia to occupy Manchuria and later to sub- 
jugate the through the 
Chinese Communists. Russia's aggression and 
her repeated violations of the treaty constituted 
sound legal basis for China to abrogate it. 
*‘The most important point today.” observed 
the paper, ‘fis not the abrogation of the treaty 
which China painfully signed with self-sacrifice 
and with a desire to maintain the solidarity of 
world peace, but the question of how to take 
steps to mitigate the grave consequences that 
have directly and indirectly resulted from the 
treaty. The solution of this question is obliga- 
tory on us as well as on our allies responsible 


in Manchuria. It 


Chinese mainland 


for the conclusion of the treaty.” 
Russia’s Challenge in Europe 


The Chinese press viewed the repeated at- 
tacks on American and British planes in West- 
ern Germany by Russian MIGs in early March 
as Soviet plots bearing signs of grave danger 
to the Far East. 

Declaring that resolute action on the part of 
the democracies today is the best answer to 
Soviet wanton attacks on Allied planes over 
the Allied zone in Germany, the Chung Hue 
Jihk Pao said on March 13 that the shootings 
were not accidental but well-plotted acts aimed 
at enhancing the prestige of Soviet Russia fol- 
lowing Stalin's death. These provocations served 
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the dual purpose of making known to the free 
world that the new masters in the Kremlin 
have no fear of war and of bolstering the 
morale of Russian satellites by a display of 
Soviet armed might. ‘*The attacks,” said the 
paper, ‘may bode ill for our hopes for peace, 
for they have clearly shown that the bold con- 
spirators in the Kremlin will not only continue 
to pursue but even intensify the policies and 
, cold war strategies laid down by Stalin. In 
ruthlessness and subtlety, the group headed by 
Malenkov may even outdo its predecessor.” 
The Central Daily News interpreted the de- 
liberate attacks as Malenkov’s military venture 
aimed at creating a state of tension within the 
Communist world necessary for the consolida- 
tion of his position and the building up of 
his prestige. It might also be Moscow’s attempt 
to divert the Allied attention to Western Eu- 
rope, thereby creating for Russia a chance to 
embark on a new aggression in the Far East, 
Sharing the same view, the Hsin Sheng Pao 
believed in an editorial on March 16 that Rus- 
sia’s next move would be in Indo-China. To 
substantiate its assertion, the paper pointed 
out (1) that Indo-China is the gate to South- 
east Asia, and (2) that the recent weakened 
position of Vietminh has made the Kremlin 
deem it necessary to move in quickly before 


it is too late. 
Sino-Spanish Amity Treaty 


The conclusion of the Sino-Spanish Treaty of 
Amity on February 19 was hailed by the Free 
China press as a landmark in the diplomatic 
relations of the two countries and a prelude 
to the further strengthening of the anti-Com- 
munist front. 

The Central Daily News editorialized on 
February 20 that Spain is the only one among 
the Western European nations noted for her 
firm anti-Communist stand. Her geographical 
location in the global strategy coupled with 
her huge military force is of paramount im- 
portance to the free world. ‘he traditional 
friendship between China and Spain, asserted 
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the paper, is of long standing and their rela- 
tions have always been cordial. The sympathet- 
ic understanding shown to the Chinese Govern: 
ment by both Generalissimo Franco and the 
Spanish people is an important factor which 
has helped to bring about the resumption of 
the friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. ‘*We believe that the conclusion of the 
Amity Treaty between China and Spain will 
not only be conducive to the establishment of 
Spanish diplomatic relations with other Far 
Eastern countries but also to the further con- 
solidation of our relations with those countries 
in Latin America whose ties with Spain have 
been close and friendly,” concluded the paper. 

The Hsin Sheng Pao saw in the resumption 
of Sino-Spanish diplomatic relations an event 
for great rejoicing, because both countries are 
staunchly anti-Communist and have won their 
present position among the family of nations 
through hard struggles. Spain is the only coun- 
try in Europe which enjoys political stability 
and economic prosperity, the paper continued, 
Her geographical location and military strength 
are of great value to the. free world in its 
struggle against the menace of world Commu- 
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Administrative Policies Conference 

















I 
The conference for reviewing the administra- 
tive policies in the past three years received 4 
a great deal of comment in the local press. : 
While all newspapers paid high tribute to the 
colossal achievements of the present cabinet ’ 
under Premier Chen Cheng siace its inaugura : 
tion three years ago, they were generally of : 
the opinion that there is still much room for 1 
improvement. 
In a leading article on March 13, the Kung H 
Lun Pao editorialized that the past three years 
have been a most crucial period in the history : 






of Free China. Though much progress has been 
made in the various fields of endeavor during 
the period, there are several things which the 
government would do well to take into serious 
consideration. Firstly, to increase the admin 
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istrative efficiency, all the superfluous organiza- 
tions should be abolished and each organiza- 
tion should be charged with clear-cut responsi- 
bility. Secondly, the personnel system should 
be so planned that those who are really capable 
may have a chance to serve the government. 

In contrast with the time when Premier 
Chen Cheng assumed his office, said an edi- 
torial in the Central Daily News on March 
18, Taiwan. has made phenomenal progress 
during the past three years. All the reforms 
effected during the period have aimed at 
hastening the day of a successful counterattack 
on the mainland. As Premier Chen has prop- 
erly pointed out in the conference, good 
policies are of paramount importance, because 
they are the guiding principles upon which all 
reforms are based. ‘‘For this reason,” said the 
paper, ‘four future policies should be mapped 
out in such a way as to make Taiwan a strong 
bastion and bring about the early realization 
of our ultimate goal of recovery of the main- 
land.” 

The Hsin Sheng Pao, in reviewing Premier 
Chen’s speech made at the closing session of 
the conference, agreed that the chief defect of 
Chinese politics is the failure to face realities, 
with the result that many problems cannot be 
properly solved, By the time when their solu- 
tion can no longer be delayed, it is already too 
late. Such an attitude, in the opinion of the 
daily, should be corrected. All the problems 
should be solved, it added, with the following 
questions in view: (1) what do other countries 
require of us and what are our own actual 
needs? (2) what is needed for the counterattack 
on the mainland and the reconstruction of 
Taiwan? (3) Are such needs urgent? 

Commenting on the same topic, the Chung 
Hwa Jih Pao said that the conference for re- 
viewing the administrative policies was different 
from others of its kind in that it meant to put 
into practice what it had decided upon. As 
pointed out by Premier Chen in his speech at 
the last session, “the main achievement of the 


conference is largely spiritual. It does not dodge 
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the problem it faces but tries every means to 
It simply shows that 


find a solution for it.’ 
the present administration is intent upon doing 
away with bureacracy which has long been 
characteristic of Chinese politics. Another draw- 
back of Chinese politics, the paper continued, 
is that ‘‘persons” play a more important part 
than the “system” itself. To lay a sound 
foundation for good government, ‘‘system” in- 
stead of ‘*‘persons” should be emphasized. 


Japan's Political Crisis 


Deeply concerned over the recent political 
crisis in Japan, the Chinese press generally 
held the view that with the dissolution of the 
Diet, no party would beable to enjoy a ma- 
jority in the coming election and a coalition 
government would be the only solution to the 
impasse. 

The Central Daily News in an editorial on 
March 15 opined that the passage of the non- 
confidence motion has caused the Japanese 
political situation to reach a state of instability. 
It would be dangerous to predict, the paper. 
said, whether the Liberal Party can still enjoy 
a majority the next Diet and whether it is 
willing to form a coalition administration with 
other parties. The paper declared that the pres- 
ent Japanese political crisis is very unfortu- 
nate, because the cleavage in the Liberal Party 
has cost Japan the only stabilizing force it 
had. 

In another article on March 17, the same 
paper took a pessimistic view of the Japanese 
political crisis, and predicted that the forma- 
tion of a multi-party structure would result 
from the coming general election, thus depriv- 
ing Japan of a stabilized political setup and 
slowing down the reconstruction initiated by 
the Yoshida cabinet. 

Commenting on the same subject, the Kung 
Lun Pao opined that unless the Liberal Party 
under the leadership of Yoshida wins the day 
in the coming election, it is likely that no 
party would be able to hold an absolute ma- 
jority in the new Diet. The only solution would 
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be the formation of a coalition government. a change should come to pass, it would be 
There might be, under such circumstances, a very unfortunate for Japan, the paper con- 
change in her foreign policy, especially her cluded. 

policy toward the United States. In case such 


Quick Temper 


An unusually quick-tempered man was once sitting at a table 
reading, when the tail of his garment caught fire by pressing too 
closely against the stove. A friend who happened to be at his side 
was instantly on his feet and ceremoniously accosted him thus: 
‘*There is a matter which I am rather inclined to impart to you. 
But knowing that you are hot-tempered, I may incur your displeas- ' 


ure by telling it to you. Should I keep mum, it’s not in keeping 
with the principle of friendliness. Therefore I implore your gra- 
cious pardon before I speak and please do not explode in anger.” 
The man replied, ‘‘What have you got to say? Well, I shall be 
patient to learn.”’ His friend apologized again and again and finally 
said, ‘‘Your coat is on fire!’ The man precipitately rose to his 
feet and found his coat badly burned. He changed color and blamed 
him with a snarl, ‘‘Why don’t you tell me at once? What’s the 
idea of being so tardy about it?” His friend grunted, ‘‘They all say 
that you are quick-tempered, and so you are!” 
—From Liu Yuan-chin’s “Hsien Yih Pien”’ 


(8) Pim > FR 
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Foreign Press Opinion 


(1) The Death of Stalin 


n its editorial on March 6, the New York 

Herald Tribune stated that ‘With the with- 
drawal of such a figure as Stalin, a whole 
chapter of history closes. [t is a chapter which 
saw Russia emerge from the twilight of Czar- 
jst rule into the bloody day of revolution, 
purges, tyranny and war. It is a chapter in 
which the great Soviet Union took its place 
as the protagonist of evil on the world scene, 
the embodiment of the forces which challenged 
the rationalism, the civilized decencies and the 
peaceful aspirations of the Western world. To 
what degree Stalin was the prime mover in 
these vast changes and upheavals, and to what 
extent he was merely an instrument, only the 
final appraisal of time will tell. Yet at the 
very least, he was the fearful symbol of an 
age; and with his going a new age is born.” 

“It would be hypocritical to say,” editori- 
alized the New York Times on the same day, 
“that we regret his passing. If he had so will- 
ed, the world today could be going through an 
era of confidence, hope and prosperity such as 
has never known. If he had so willed, the 
marvelous gains of science, technology and 
scholarship could have been applied fully to 
curing the sick, feeding the hungry and ex- 
tending man’s dominion over all nature for 
the benefit of all humanity. But he did not so 
will, and our children’s children will still be 
paying the price for the evil which he brought 
into the world.” 

The New York World Telegram in its edi- 
torial on March 5 recalled that Stalin ‘achieved 
his position by intrigue and murder, in the 
process killing most, if not all, of his original 
friends and associates. From that position he 
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spread hate and evil throughout the world, and 
that evil will live on after Stalin is. in his 
grave. 

**Stalin is or was the front man for a system 
of barbarism,” the paper concluded, “which 
will continue to challenge civilization until its 
aggressive course is halted by force or a show 
of force. His position may pass through many 
hands before Russia's dreams of conquest are 
abandoned. Pending that time, our best insur- 
ance for peace is to become so strong that a 
succeeding dictator will not be encouraged to 
try making a reputation at our expense.” 

“Stalin is sure of a monstrous place in his- 
tory,” observed editorially the Washington Post 
on the same day, “but the lesson of Stalin is 
easier to encompass. It is the lesson that if- 
free men falter or lack in vigilance, Stalinism 
can happen anywhere. Stalin’s towering posi- 
tion was facilitated not only by his ruthless 
genius, it was made possible by the technolog- 
ical revolution which is now at the disposal 
of single-headed tyranny. This we should bear 
in mind in this testing time of our free insti- 


tutions.” 

The New York Post commented editorially 
on the same day that ‘The last hours of a 
despot always have one salutary result. They 
remind all self-righteous men that they are 
mortal, their powers transient and their glories 
momentary. In the case of Joseph Stalin the 
effect is peculiarly striking; he was the man 
who created a total mythology about himself. 
All the propaganda resources of the Soviet 
state were used to reconstruct his life story in 
comformity ‘with the self-made legend. As 
Bertram Wolf remarked in his ‘**Three Who 
Made a Revolution,” Stalin is the most spectac- 
ular example of a man who has ‘‘succeeded 





in inventing himself.” 

Pointing out that in the rewritten Russian 
history books Stalin became the benevolent 
leader of the oppressed, the enemy of all in- 
justice the paper went on to say: ‘The 
spread of this legend is especially grotesque in 
the light of the real nature of the man. Rarely 
has an historic figure borne so little resem- 
blance to the self-portrait..’ 

In answering the question ‘‘How did he 


manage to cast so large a shadow? the Post 


declared: ‘*Essentially Stalin’s triumph was the 
victory of naked ruthlessness and cunning. He 
was the machine man produced by the old 
assembly line of totalitarianism. No great wave 
of popular affection or esteem swept him into 
power; his coup was a palace seizure of power, 
achieved and sustained with the help of the 
old Bolshevik rule that no tactics is too un- 
scrupulous and no murder too brutal in any 
larger design......But Stalinism, as the world 
knows it, is neither a genuine body of belief 
nor a fighting faith. It is a fabulous fraud. It 
stands only for the aggrandisement of a man 
and the empire he built. As his flesh crum- 
bles, the whole structure rots.” 
(2) Moscow’s New Dictator 

After mentioning that ‘*The question of polit- 
ical succession in Russia has been answered 
by the Soviet hierarchy with a haste,” the 
New York Times editorialized on March 7 
that this cannot, however, ‘‘enterly eliminate 
the danger of inter-party strife that must haunt 
the Kremlin in view of Stalin’s record. For 
the one thing that Malenkov cannot take over 
from his mentor and predecessor is the aura 
of the demigod who had established his au- 
thority beyond the possibility of challenge. 
Malenkov is one of the younger party men 
who now takes precedence over the older Bol- 
sheviks, including some who have long been 
his rivals How completely he will be able 
to control the two chief elements of armed 
power in Soviet Russia —the army and above 
all the dreaded secret police, which remains in 
the hands of Beria — is still to be revealed, 
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**In any case, the world has little reason to 
cheer the change. For the new men who now 
hold in their hands the final decisions in one 
of the mightiest empires in history have long 
demonstrated their hostility to the free world... 
Thus the tyrant is gone but the tyranny re- 
mains. And the dangers with which the free 
world has long been confronted may even be 
increased. For while in his later days Stalin, © 
the victorious empire builder, could afford to 
rest on his laurels and play his game with 
caution, his successor will be driven not only 
by the dynamism of the Communist move- 
ment, which cannot stand still without col- 
lapsing, but also by the urge to gather laurels 
of his own to fortify his power and authority.” 

The New York Herald Tribune commented 
editorially two days later that **The new leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union obviously shares the 
opinion of the non-Soviet world that Stalin's 
death introduces the danger of discord in the 
sprawling Communist empire.” After mention- 
ing that under the new regime executive and 
political power have been concentrated in the 
hands of Malenkov, Molotov, Beria, Bulganin 
and Kayganovich, the paper went on to say that 
“If these men fear pressures from outside 
their clique sufficiently, they may continue to 
cooperate as well as they seem to be doing 
now. But unless Malenkov can maintain un- 
disputed ascendancy over his colleagues, the 
new arrangement will not prevent intrigues 
among them, or the kind of process which, in 
revolutionary France, led from a five-man 
Directory through a three-man Consulate to 
the sole rule of Emperor Napoleon. The rulers 
of the Soviet Union may experiment with any 
amount of governmental arrangements, but 
power in a dictatorship depends on force rather 
than forms and is not readily divisible by five. 

The Washington Post in its editorial on 
March 7 recalled that Malenkov ‘‘came up the 
Stalin way. Stalin gathered all power in his 
hands as general secretary of the Communist 
Party. Malenkov was developed in the secretar- 
iat; in other words, he is a product of the 
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machine. He is thus without any revolutionary 
background. When the 1918 upheaval occurred, 
he was in high school somewhere in the 


Urals He grew in favor till he became 


personnel chief of the Central Committee, or 


the eyes and ears of Stalin. In those days he 
had only one friend, and that was the present 
police chief, Lavrenti Beria.” 

‘“‘He seems to have contented himself for the 
most part,” the paper continued, “in repeating 
parrotlike the sovereign words of his master. 
For the rest he is reported to have a contempt 
But time has still to 
prove whether he has the genius of the dead 


for the intellectuals 


leader, and there is some question, also, whe- 
ther all is smooth sailing between him and 
Beria. If, as some say, the two were in an 
embryonic ‘Trotsky-Stalin relation, then the 
squalls ought not to be long in coming.”’ 

While the C&Aristian Science Monitor editori- 
alized on March 7 that ‘*The conspiracies and 
the betrayals of coconspirators which brought 
Stalin to the top of the heap in Moscow disclose 
a pattern that may be repeated in the period 
just ahead,” the New York Wall Street Journal 
made an interesting comparison between the 
Soviet Empire of today and the Roman Empire 
of yesterday. It stated: ‘‘It was March when 
Caesar died and brougbt the years of anarchy 
to the Roman Empire Caesar’s was not the 
first empire built by strong and ruthless men 
to be destroyed within itself. Alexander the 
Great dead, the whole world that he conquered 
flew apart and few can even remember the 
names of Craterus and Perdicas, regents to 
the heir of this empire that was to have been 
in perpetuity.” 

‘“‘Stalin’s successors may not be able to hold 
the empire together for long,’ warned the 
Los Angeles Times in its editorial on the same 
day, ‘“‘but it will not collapse in a day, and 
there is that dreadful chance that a less cal- 
culating man than Stalin will resort to the 
time-tried dictators’ trick of going to war to 
maintain his position of command 
himself killed and connived for almost 20 years 
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before he felt that he was established.” 

“Many months may pass before the world 
can accurately assess the events in Russia 
stemming from Stalin's death,” opined the 
Chicago Sun Times on March 8. ‘*There will 
be endless speculation in other nations as to 
the probable future policies of the new regime. 
But real changes in policy, if indeed there are 
any, will in all likelihood manifest themselves 
slowly. In consolidating his forces, Malenkoy 
seems bound to shy away from abrupt shifts 
in the Stalin line.” 

The London Times, in its editorial on March 
7, while conceding that the high political 
appointments in Moscow “open a period of 
uncertainty and transition in the Communist 
world,” opined that “It would be wrong to 
count, however, upon any rapid visible change. 
Until a new autocrat emerges—and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Malenkov as Premier does not 
necessarily designate him—the voice of authority 
is still the voice of Stalin.” Pointing out that 
the basic foreign policy practised by Stalin had 
been different to what he preached, the paper 
maintained that whether the actual conduct of 
the new masters of Russia would follow the 
same line or not, ‘‘will depend on the individuals 
into whose hands power finally falls—and less, 
perhaps, on their formal creed than on their 
temper and judgment of events.” It urged that 
‘tthe policy of the free world......can only be to 
continue to build up its defensive strength, 
eschewing provocation, resisting aggression, and 
encouraging restraint.” 

After quoting Malenkov’s recent statement, 
‘Soviet foreign policy flows from the Lenin- 
Stalin axiom that peaceful co-existence and 
peaceful competition between two different 
systems are possible, the News Chronicle in its 
editorial on March 10 commented that ‘*There 
have been difficulties in the past in reconcil-: 
ing Communist words with Communist deeds, 
and even with other Communist words.” 

“Their present talk of peace may possibly 
mean,” observed the Manchester Guardian on 
the same day, “that in the ‘difficult days’ after 
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Stalin's death (Mr. Beria’s expression) a relaxa- 
tion of the conflict would suit them while they 
consolidated their power.” The Daily Telegraph 
editorialized along the same line: ‘*What can 
be deduced from the funeral orations is the 
truiumvirate’s unwillingness to sponsor at this 
stage any more aggressive relationship with the 
non-Communist world. Apart from the expres- 
sion of mourning neither Mr. Malenkov, Mr. 
Beria nor Mr. Molotov seems to have uttered 
any phrase which was not an echo of some 
fairly recent dictum of Stalin’s.” 

The Scotsman editorialized on March 9: ‘It 
is possible that the world will be a better place 
without Stalin, but it is dangerous to assume 
that his passing has diminished the danger of 
war. There is always the risk that his succes- 
sors may be tempted to distract attention from 
internal problems by following an aggressive 
policy abroad. Nothing united a people like war 
or the fear of war.” 

**His successors no doubt share his belief in 
the inevitable conflict between Communism 
and the capitalist world,” the paper continued, 
‘shut he was content to bide his time, in the 
expectation that his adversaries would be weak- 
ened by their conflicting interests. Will the 
new Soviet Government follow Communist 
aims with similar caution? The outlook is so 
uncertain that it would be wise for the West- 
ern Powers to avoid the assumption that Russia 
will be weaker without Stalin.” 

(3) Denunciation of Sino-Soviet Treaty 

The New York Times in its editorial on 
February 24 observed that ‘*The action could 
have been taken long ago with complete pro- 
priety. A resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations declared long 
since that the Sovict Union had not lived up 
to the terms of the treaty. This might have 
qualified as the understatement of the year, 
since the Soviet Union‘in the treaty had pledged 
aid and support to the Nationalist Government 
of China—and to no other Chinese entity or 
regime—and the fullest respect for China’s 


territorial and political integrity.” The paper 
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concluded by saying that ‘‘What Nationalist 
China is doing is plain common sense, nothing 
more and nothing less. It should be welcomed 
by any person or any nation that prefers fact 
to fiction in international affairs.” 

*‘In repudiating its 30-year treaty of ‘friend- 
ship and alliance’ with the Soviet Union,” 
commented editorially the Washington Evening 
Star on February 27, ‘tthe Chinese Nationalist 
Government on Formosa has voided its signature 
to a pact that stands out in modern history as 
a particularly glaring example of the Kremlin's 
bad faith in international relations.’ Conceding 
that ‘the military significance may be relatively 
inconsequential,” the paper was of the opinion 
that ‘fit serves to keep the historical record 
straight, and it has the added virtue of re- 
minding the world once again of the true 
character of Moscow's pledges.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer editorialized on 
February 26 to the same effect: ‘*This cannot 
be expected to have any practical effect on the 
situation in the Far East at the present time, 
but it does serve to bring the record up to date, 
as well as to illustrate the folly of placing any 
reliance on the good faith of the Kremlin gang.” 

The Houston Chronicle in its editorial on 
February 24 viewed the denunciation of the 
1945 treaty as ‘another forward step as Free 
China begins to fight its way back toward the 
status among the nations of the world it once 
held and should hold again some day. The 
decision to denounce the Russian treaty at this 
time shows that Chiang Kai-shek and his goy- 
ernment are alert to take advantage of its new- 
found prestige. If the government of Free 
China is to be treated as what it is—the legit- 
imate government of China, a member of the 
United Nations and of the Security Council, 
and an ally of the other free nations—then it 
is ready to act like all of that.....Denunciation 
of the treaty by Free China may have no im- 
mediate effect beyond bolstering the morale of 
anti-Communists within Red China and raising 
the prestige of the Nationalist Government. Its 
ultimate effects could be far-reaching.” 
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Book Review 


BIOGRAPHY OF PRESIDENT CHIANG 
(Chiang Tsung Tung Chuen) 
By Hollington K. Tong 
The China Cultural Service 
Taipei, Taiwan, 1952 
3 vols. 642 pp. NT$36 


erhaps there is no better review on Dr. 

Hollington K. Tong's book ‘Biography of 
President Chiang” thaw the opening passage of 
well-known English philosopher Thomas Carlyle’s 
work ‘Heroes, Hero-Worship and The Heroic 
in History”. Carlyle says thus: 

‘‘Universal History, the history of what man 
has accomplished in this world, is at bottom 
the History of the Great Men who have worked 
here. They were the leaders of men, these 
great ones, the modellers, patterns, and in a 
wide sense creators, of whatsoever the general 
mass of men contrived to do or to attain; all 
things that we see standing accomplished in 
the world are properly the outer material 
tesult, the practical realization and embodiment 
of Thoughts that dwelt in the Great Men sent 
into the world: the soul of the whole world’s 
history, it may justly be considered, were the 
history of these.” 

How appropriate. That was precisely the 
feeling I had when I turned the last page of 
Dr. Tong’s 500,000-word ‘Biography of Pres- 
ident Chiang’. The 42-year history of the 
Republic of China is nothing but the ‘*Chronicle 
of Accomplishments” of President Chiang Kai- 
shek. That history is no more than a record 
of how President Chiang took ‘‘whatsoever the 
general mass of men contrived to do or to at- 
tain” and put into a “pattern”. 
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In other words, the present-day pattern of 
the Republic of China was created and molded 
by the hands of President Chiang and this 
pattern is no other than “the outer material 
result, the practical realization and embodiment 
of Thoughts that dwelt” in President Chiang. 

I firmly believe that this statement is no 
exaggeration. The accurate chronicle in Dr. 
Tong’s book bears this out. 

The basic requirement for a leader to mold 
history is the fact that his “embodiment of 
Thoughts” coincides with ‘*whatsoever the 
general mass of men contrived to do or to at- 
tain”. This is exactly the case with President 
Chiang. What the Chinese people ‘‘contrived 
t@do or to attain” is the consummation of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s Three People’s Principles which 
fully embraces President Chiahg’s ‘‘embodi- 
ment of Thoughts”. It was through this’ merger 
of President’s ideal and the people’s aspitation 
that he was able to create the present-day 
pattern of the Republic of China. 

It is also accurate to regard the whole 
“Biography of President Chiang” as the history 
of the Chinese revolution with President Chiang 
leading the mass toward the consummation of 
the Three People’s Principles and the creation 
of a New China. In the process of this mission, 
we have seen time and again President Chiang 
holding up the torch of righteousness and thé 
sword of justice at the head of 450,000,000 
Chinese. He was leading the people toward 
glory, singing the hymn of victory. 

At other times we have also seen President 
Chiang meeting setbacks and struggling on the 
edge of peril. Each time, however, he emerged 
from these perils with his missions accomplished. 
These setbacks could only serve to foster his 
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tenacity and self-confidence. President Chiang 
can be likened to an experienced pilot guiding 
a lonely ship in an angry sea. Without exception 
this experienced pilot each time brought this 
ship of state safely to the other shore. 

The success of President Chiang is no 
miracle. It is, in the evolution of history, the 
inevitable triumph of justice and realization of 
people’s wishes. Suffering millions in this 
world, inwardly and outwardly, are stretching 
their arms to demand what is rightfully their 
share which they are often denied. They are 
denied by sinister opportunists who disguised 
themselves in the robe of hypocrisy infiltrated 
into the position of leadership. In time, how- 
ever, their evil and falsehood could never pass 
the acid test of the time. In time their true 
mature will be uncovered and they will face the 
wrath and spite of the people. Then the law 
of history will bring on the inevitable and the 
downfall of these sinister opportunists. 

Only those leaders whose unselfish ‘*embodi- 


ment of Thoughts’’ coincide with the aspira- 


tions of the people could emerge from this acid 
test of the time. This is the reason why that 
the Republic of China in its process of grow- 
ing into maturity could not for one moment 


survive without President Chiang. This is also 
the reason why President Chiang had to emerge 
from his retirement to shoulder the heavy 
burden .of the state. 

Anyone after reading the ‘Biography of 
President Chiang” cannot fail to realize that 
the huge ship of China actually has gone 
through numerous dangers in an angry sea 
before she emerges in her present-day form. 

These dangerous waves that tested the ship 
of state originated from three main currents, 
the first current being the threat in the warlord 
era, the second being the menace of the foreign 
imperialistic force, and the third being the 
combined force of domestic and foreign aggres- 
sive communist power. 

Piloting this huge ship of state, President 
Chiang sliced through the first dangerous wave 
at the conclusion of the Northern Expedition. 
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When Japan was defeated in World War II, 
President Chiang cut through the _ second 
dangerous wave of foreign imperialistic aggres- 
sion. Even as he was battling with these two 
dangerous waves, he already foresaw the third 
current—the combination of domestic and 
foreign aggressive red force—as the future 
peril for China as well as for the world. This 
far-sightedness was everywhere in evidence in~ 
the “Biography of President Chiang”. 

In 1923 President Chiang was sent to Russia, 
Although his sojourn there was a brief four 


' months, he gained a thorough insight into the 


true character of the red aggressor. Because of 
this insight, the Kuomintang’s early collabora- 
tion with the Chinese communist party did not 
develop into a fatal mistake. His understanding 
at this time was the/ only stabilizing power. 

Just prior to the Northern Expedition, the 
communists instigated the revolt of Lee Chi- 
lung, hoping to halt the northward march 
right from the very beginning. When the 
revolutionary army swept the Yangtze River 
area and marched toward Nanking, the com- 
munists created riots and massacred foreign 
residents, hoping to confuse world public 
opinion at the successful conclusion of the 
revolution. At these critical stages, it was 
President Chiang’s insight that nibbed the 
communists’ plots in the. bud and set up a 
firm foundation for the revolution. 

Again later when Borodin split the party, 
the Kuomintang was on the verge of disinte- 
gration. It was again President Chiang who 
fought a life and death struggle with the 
communists and saved the critical situation. 

From the end of the Northern Expedition in 
1929 until the beginning of the Sino-Japanese 
war in 1937, domestic and foreign troubles 
came in a series of succeeding waves. But even 
in these troubled years, the President managed 
to concentrate his energy in eliminating this 
dangerous third main current ‘which threatened 
the very life of China and endangered world 


peace. 
After four campaigns against the Red rebel 
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forces in Kiangsi, President Chiang smashed 
this main current to bits. The Communist 
remnants could no longer be regarded as a 
force or a menace. Unfortunately, the ignorant 
Japanese militarists chose time to strike, forcing 
President Chiang to disrupt his task when 
success was already within his grip. 

President Chiang has long ago realized that 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war was the 
signal for the red aggressors to unroll their 
blueprint for world conquest. He also realized 
that it was the Kremlin’s greatest triumph 
when China and Japan who should be allies 
in a fight against communism met in a head- 
on collision. 

Perhaps if we re-read the President's writing 
“Friends or Foes?” at that time, we can now 
well understand the heartbreak of President 
Chiang at the time when he was forced to 
take reluctantly a friend for an enemy. 

When the Japanese militarists continued to 
pursue their folly, the red aggressors, driving 
a wedge between Germany and Japan, signed 
a treaty of friendship and alliance with Japan 
thus swindling the Chinese national interests 
in the Northeastern three provinces. On the 
eve of Japan’s final collapse, the Japanese 
enterprises, prisoners and equipment fell easily 
onto the lap of the Soviet Union. 


I believe that the Japanese militarists remain- 


ing alive today would bow to the superior 
intelligence and far-sightedness of President 
Chiang and regret their China aggression as a 
foolish move. 

More unfortunate still was the red aggressor’s 
unexpected gains on the eve of victory through 
the unwitting aid of our allies. Communist 
fifth columnists, donning the mask of a friend, 
infiltrated into our wartime capital. Their 
presence turned special emissaries into apolog- 
ists for the communists and the press into 
propagandists for Yenan. The unfortunate 
result was that totalitarian dictators were 
allowed to pass as freedom-loving leaders and 
people’s oppressors were honored by the world 
as saviors and ‘‘agrarian reformers”. In this 
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time of adversity President Chiang, despite 
insults and humiliations, continued to exercise 
his superior intelligence to fight for final 
victory. 

When the Japanese surrendered, the red ag- 
gressors opened their treacherous campaign to 
conquer China, capitalizing on the world-wide 
war weariness and still hiding behind a mask 
of peace. Blind to the red’s true self, the 
western powers refused to believe that the 
Chinese commmunists were the vanguards of 
an international aggressor bloc. They refused 
to believe that President Chiang’s fight against 
the communists had the stabilizing power in 
the Far East as well as world peace. The 
tragic result was the fact that western spetial 
emissaries with their ill-advised enthusiasm 
for a coalition government in China were 
turned into a group of puppets dancing in 
front of the red strings. This heart-breaking 
comedy-tragedy continued until it reached its 
climax with the publication of the State De- 
partment White Paper on China. 

However, even at this seemingly hopeless 
stage President Chiang already saw clearly that 
the time was soon at hand to reap the fruits 
of his 30-year struggle against communism. 

It is indeed true that the four years after 
our withdrawal from the mainland and the 
holeup in Taiwan could be regarded as no 
less than a dark age in the Chinese history. 
But this is also the time when President 
Chiang’s struggle against communism is emerg- 
ing from darkness into a bright future. 

No more than a handful of people in the 
past 30 years of struggle could claim a clear 
understanding of the ugly face behind the 
communist mask. Internally, this lack of un- 
derstanding created an abnormal phenomenon 
of disunity. Internationally, this ignorance per- 
mitted the rampaging of this vast flood of 
red menace. In this confused era President 
Chiang remained one of the few sober ones. 
Despite difficulties, insults and humiliations, 
President Chiang did not waver from his firm 
belief that the’ red aggressor was his real 
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enemy. Only through this unbending tenacity 
could President Chiang guide the ship of state 
through a series of dangerous waves in an 


angry sea. 

President Chiang’s 30-year struggle is finally 
forcing the red aggressors to a showdown. His 
struggle has ripped off the red mask to show 
their true face of aggression. It is truly appro- 
priate at this time for President Chiang to 
smile and say triumphantly: ‘I am not alone 
now.” 

The only capitai of the red aggressors is 
trickery. Therefore, I can say without hesita- 
tion: When they are unmasked, their days are 


struggle for the realization of his practical 
philosophy. That practical philosophy is the 
consummation of the Three People’s Principles 
and the creation of a New China. He is now 
nearing final victory. This victor is evidenced 
in the solidification of a world-wide anti-com. 
munist front, The practice of the Three 
People’s Principles in Free China is added 
evidence that this final victory is in sight. ‘ 

We firmly believe that whatever the Chinese 
people ‘‘contrived to do or to attain’ has 
already been under President Chiang’s leader. 
ship modelled and patterned. The ‘‘embodi- 
ment of Thoughts” of the leader and the as- 


numbered. pirations of the general mass have terged 


This is my reaction after reading Dr. Tong’s 
500,000-word “Biography of President Chiang.” 
President Chiang’s life has been a consistent 


into one. 


P. H. Tseng 


The Bare-Bellied 


When Hsi Chien (4%) was living at Ching Ko (4%), he 
sent a messenger to the prime minister Wang (##) with a 
message, asking him if any of his sons was worthy of being his 
son-in-law. The prime minister casually remarked, ‘Go to the 
East Chamber and choose any one you like.’ The man returned 
with a report like this: “‘The young gentlemen of the Wang 
family are all very decent people. Knowing that I was there to 
find a son-in-law, they all put on unnatural manners. There is 
only one who proved an exception; he just reclined on his couch 
with his big belly bare, as if nothing happened.” Hsi_ said, 
‘*That’s the very man.” Upon investigation, they learned later that 
the young rascal was no other than Wang Hsi-chih (£#2), and 
the bride was subsequently bestowed upon him. 


—From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (#972) 
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Speech Delivered by Premier Chen 
Cheng at the Clesing Session of 
the Adzninistrative Policy Review 
Conference on March 17, 1953 


he present conference, originally scheduled 
Wi five days, has to be prolonged to 
a week owing to the earnestness with which 
you have studied the problems and the fervor 
with which you have expressed your opinions. 
I wish to convey to you my sincere admiration 
for the interest which you have shown. As the 
Secretary-General has already reported the 
results of the review, the various opinions 
expressed, and suggestions for the solution of 
different problems, I shall not dwell upon 
them. I shall, however, attempt to sum up a 
few points to which I wish to call your 
attention. 

Some of the problems facing us have come 
down from the past and, therefore, cannot be 
completely solved right away. Then there are 
the problems which have something to do with 
the system of administration and orzanization 
and which cannot be solved by the Executive 
Yuan alone. It is, therefore, impossible to 
expect to have all the problems solved in 
seven days. What, then, have we achieved 
in the review conference? The most signif- 
icant achievement of the conference, in 
my opinion,. is the spirit expressed. The 
greatest defect of Chinese politics in the past 
was the fear to face facts and tardiness in 
getting things done. Not infrequently, problems 
were shelved as if they had never existed at 
all. Thus a small, simple problem often became 
a big, complicated problem; and a problem that 


could be easily solved became almost insoluble. 
When the accumulated problems got out of hand, 


-the general situation would be beyond remedy. 
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In compliance with the instructions of the 
President, greater attention is being paid to the 
need to review our work in recent years, The 
most significant point of the present review 
conference is that we have the courage to face 
reality, to dig up problems, to study them 
carefully, and to try to find ways and means 
to solve each and everyone of them. Though 
we cannot solve all the outstanding problems, 
yet we have found out what their causes are. 
In the course of the conference, we have 
shown that we have the courage and determi- 
mation to solve them. With such a _ spirit, 
ways and means will be found for the solution 
of these problems in due course of time. In 
public affairs, we have to face not only the 
problems but to seek their proper solution. 
We had problems yesterday; we have them 
today; and we shall have them tomorrow. 

Every problem has its cause. In China, it is 
generally understood that the most fundamental 
cause of all problems is the differences of 
concept. We can clearly discern that due to 
indigenous, extraneous, historic or actual factors, 
three different basic ideas are at work cither 
in politics or in society. One is the traditional 
Chinese culture born of an agricultural economy, 
a society based upon the family system and 
the monarchical form of government; the 
second is the democratic and free ideas of the 
West, that is, the ideas of individualism, 
liberalism and capitalism; and the third is the 
idealogy of Communism which, arising from 
the peculiar environment under which our 
country has been placed, has a history of only 
a few decades. It is the product of the impact 
of the various ideas accentuated by complicated 
political, economic and social factors. Thus the 
doctrine of Communism has taken root in the 
minds of a small group of people. 
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The three ideas enumerated above are 
different in their approach to problems. The 
methods for the solution of problems vary in 
accordance with the particular ideas one 
may have. One imbued with a certain idea would 
seek to solve a particular problem in one way. 
One imbued ‘with a different idea would seek 
to solve it in a different way. That being so, 
each person handles a problem in his own way 
according to his own ideas. If he should be 
replaced by somebody who holds a different 
view, the latter would naturally have to do 
the work all over again according to his own 
ideas. The process is repeated if a third person 
with ideas different from those of his prede- 
cessors takes over. The outcome of all this is 
that a policy cannot be fully implemented, 
confidence cannot be established, efficiency suf- 
fers, and the task of reconstruction is retarded. 
The divergences of concept have long been a 
problem in politics. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, no 
stranger to the problem, had the following to 
say in the editorial of the first issue of the 
Min Pao: ‘The proper way to rule a people 
is to go along with them and to do such things 
as are most suitable to them. The background 
of one people is different from that of another. 
Therefore, the ruling class whose duty it is to 
help them should clearly discern what should 
be done first and what next.” He said again: 
*‘There are traditions which have come to be 
revered by the people, but ;which may be 
detrimental to their interests. To serve the 
best interests of our people, we have to choose 
what is most suitable to them.” He also said: 
“If we stand in a low place, our outlook must 
of necessity be limited. Having visited a big 
city, we would be so fascinated by the beauti- 
ful clothes worn by city folk that we would 
develop a strong desire to get them, never 
asking whether they would suit us, but delud- 
ing ourselves into thinking that what’ we have 
seen is the most beautiful.’’ In conclusion, Dr. 
Sun made the following remark: ‘*We have to 
rule the people with such methods as are. most 
suitable to them. But we must keep pace with 
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the rest of the world.” The paragraphs cited 
above are, in fact, the fundamental principles 
upon which his San Min Chul is based. Thus 
we can readily see that in order to reconcile 
our differences of opinion, it is mecessary to 
take stock of the actual needs of the people 
and to act in accordance with the will of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the instruction of the 
President. 

The differences of political 
the Chinese have narrowed down 
following our tragic failure on the mainland, 
If we could imbue our minds with the prin- 
ciples of San Min Chu I and act in accordance 
with the will of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the in- 
structions of the President, the divergences of 
concept would be further reduced. Once the 


ideas among 


people 


divergence in conceptions is reduced, we would 
naturally have a similar outlook and a similar 
way of doing things. Negatively, that would 
render the solution of problems much easier; 
positively, many problems would not arise at 
all. 

In the present conference, conclusions have 
been drawn from _ the 
the different 
for the solution of various 
discussed and 


review reports of 


agencies. All the suggestions 
problems have 
analysed. The 


moment be 


also been 
problems that cannot at the 
solved have been referred to the special com- 
mittees that are to be set up. I shall now 
attempt to summarize the discussions that have 
taken place in the conference and to draw a 


few basic principles. 


1. What the free 
and what we expect of ourselves 


world expects of us 


Free China is a link in the chain of free 
nations. The stronger Free China is, the stronger 
is the free world. My personal opinion is 
that in our common struggle against Soviet 
Russia and Communism, the aim of the rest 
of the free world is identical to that of ours. 
As a result of the understanding of our com- 
mon goal, there has been close cooperation 
between China and the United States and the 
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results have been gratifying. Our relations 
with other democracies have also taken a turn 
for the better. But we have to realize that the 
measure of help we receive and what we make 
of such help depend to a large extent on our 
own efforts. In 1950, the President emphasized 
the following two principles: ‘only through 
self-help can we count on the help of others,” 
and ‘‘rejuvenation through our own efforts.” 
All the facts point to the conclusion that these 
principles are sound. To enjoy close understand- 
ing with and receive greater help from our 
foreign friends in future, we have to bear 
these principles in mind. We should develop a 
spirit of self-reliance, and ask whether we are 
doing the right things. If the answer is in the 
affirmative, we have reason to believe that 
there will be further cooperation between us 


and our foreign friends. 


Il. Liberation of the Mainland and the 


task of reconstruction in Taiwan 


On the surface, these two tasks appear to be 
different and sometimes even contradictory to 
each other. In fact, far from running counter 
to each other, they are but the two si es of the 
same thing. What do we need to liberate the 
mainland? The first requirement is strength, 
the second is strength and the third is still 
strength. Where does strength come from? 
The main source of our strength is in our- 
selves, and is to be derived from our efforts 
of reconstruction in Taiwan. To put it more 
plainly, our anti-Russian and anti-Communist 
efforts should be directed towards the develop- 
ment of our military strength. But in order to 
maintain and increase our military strength, it 
is necessary that we should intensify our efforts 
in the political, economic, social and educa- 
tional fields. 

Our reconstruction efforts in Taiwan should 
be directed towards the winning over of the 
people on the mainland, enlisting the sympathy 
of the world and the unification of our com- 
patriots overseas. The efforts that we have ex- 
erted in Taiwan during the past few years 
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have fully convinced the world of our ability 
to launch a counter-offensive on the main- 
land, although the task has not actually been 
accom plished. 

Under the present circumstances, we have to 
continue our efforts in the construction of 
Taiwan on the one hand and to make greater 
efforts in our preparation for the reconquest 
of the mainland on the other. All the ministries 
and agencies should therefore lay emphasis 
on the preparation for the reconquest of the 
mainland, and exert greater efforts in policy 
planning, the training of the necessary per- 
sonnel and other related matters. Although the 
scope of our work is for the time being con- 
fined to Taiwan and some government-held 
islands off Chekiang and Fukien provinces, 
these islands serve not only as a protective 
screen for Taiwan but also as advance posts 
for the counter-attack on the mainland. Recon- 
struction work in these islands, therefore, is of 
great political significance. 


III. Our present and future needs 


The Anti-Communist and anti-Russian cam- 
paign is a strenuous and protracted struggle. 
Our purpose is not only to recover the main- 
land and to deliver our compatriots from the 
tyrannical rule of the Communists, but also to 
build up a modern nation. As has been repeat- 
edly pointed out by the President, we have to 
exert our utmost to prepare for the counter- 
attack on the mainland and also to lay a sound 
foundation for national reconstruction. On the 
basis of this principle, it would not be enough 
to give a good account of our past work today. 
At the same time, we have to draw up plans 
for tomorrow. We have not only to solve the 
problems confronting us today but also to keep 
our eyes on what is likely to happen tomorrow. 
In other words we cannot plan and work only 
for today without any thought of the future. 

Since we have to consider our future needs 
as well as our present needs, we have to pay 
attention to the time factor and the cumulative 
effect of policy, system or planning. Our pres- 
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ent condition is not unlike a big house being 
blown down by a gust of wind. As our re- 
sources are at the moment somewhat limited, 
we can only build a small house for shelter. 
But we should not be content with our being 
able to muddle through at present. On the 
contrary, we have to have long-range views 
and a master-plan for the future. Even if we 
could not translate it into ,action in our own 
generation, we should at least lay a sound 
foundation for our posterity. In doing our work 
“time” is our 


according to this principle, 
friend: the more time there is, the less difficulty 
there will be. Otherwise, ‘“‘time’’ would work 
against us: the more time there is, the more 


difficulty there will be. 
IV. Individual and overall requirements 


Judging from the review of the administrative 
policies in the past few days, we can readily 
see that the opinions expressed and the plans 
submitted by different agencies are sound from 
the viewpoint of the particular agencies con- 
cerned. But taking the overall picture into 
consideration, they are not free from shortcom- 
ings. because they lack adequate knowledge of 
the requirements of the whole. Of course, each 
agency has its own needs and should lay em- 
phasis on them. It also has its own problems to 
solve. But we should know that the govern- 
ment is an organism whose requirements and 
problems are inter-related and, therefore, quite 
indivisible. For this reason, we should judge 
any problem in the light of the whole picture. 

All government agencies should henceforth 
view the governmental structure as an entity 
and take into consideration the close relationship 
between the various departments. They should 
also strengthen their coordination and coopera- 
tion with one another. They should seek to 
solye their individual problems with the re- 
quirements of the whole government in view, 
and to regulate their development in such a 
way as to keep pace with the development of 
the whole. On the one hand, they should 
refrain from looking to their self-interests 
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(a practice coming down from the past), 
and develop a spirit of mutual assistance. On 
the other, they should improve their admin. 
istrative efficiency by strengthening the sense 
of responsibility and the division of labor. 

In addition to the above, there are a few 
remarks which I would like to make. 

A. We must be optimistic. Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
said: ‘*Optimism is the source of success, while’ 
pessimism is the cause of failure’. Only when 
we are optimistic can we overcome our dif. 
ficulties. Though there are still many difficulties 
to be overcome, we have passed through the 
darkest and most dangerous crisis. However, 
our optimism is by no means blind. Judging 
from the world situation, the Communist bloc 
has gradually lost its initiative. The Com. 
munists have obviously come to the end of 
their tether. On our part, our strength is ever 
on the increase and the general situation is 
turning in our favor. If we could take our past 
lessons to heart, avoid the mistakes which con- 
tributed to the loss of the mainland, and start 
our revolutionary work anew, we cannot fail 
to win the final victory. 

B. We must take the initiative. In this 
connection, I should like to tell you a story, 
An old farmer once invited several guests to 
dinner. Early in the morning he asked his son 
to goto the market to buy food. When all the 
guests had arrived, the boy had not returned 
from the market. Getting impatient, the old 
farmer went to the market himself to see what 
had happened. He found his son standing with 
a peddler in the middle of a narrow road. The 
old farmer asked what it was all about. The 
boy said that the peddler would not make way 
for him, while the peddler made the same 
accusation against the boy. As a result, they 
had to stand where they were. The old farmer 
lifted the baskets of the peddler to one side of 
the road and let the boy pass. By standing 
where we are, we would not be able to solve 
any problem. We can solve many problems if 
we take the initiative. 

C. Correct methods of doing things. The 
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President said: ‘**The most important thing in 
administration is not merely that we should 
have an overall policy but that we should have, 
in addition to an overall plan, a system of 
We are correct in the general 


coordination.” 
policies for the salvation of our country and our 


people. But the result will prove disappointing 
unless we go about our task in the proper way. 
In matters of administration, some: things are, 
of necessity, far from satisfactory. The reason 
for this is not due to the policies themselves, 
but rather to the improper methods of doing 
things. There must be coordination in planning, 
execution and technique. The resolutions passed 
in the review conference, such as those for the 
improvement of administrative efficiency, the 
registration of government property, etc, can 
be implemented only through the adoption of 
correct methods. I hope all of you will pay 
special attention to it. 

D. Sense of responsibility and law-abiding 
spirit. By sense of responsibilty we mean not 
only doing our work promptly, but also doing 
it ungrudgingly. The law-abiding spirit is dem- 
onstrated by the observance of law and order. 
Assumption of responsibility without observance 
of law would result in overstepping the scope 
of one’s work while observance of law without 
being able to assume responsibility would result 
in the failure to accomplish anything. It befits 
all members of a modern country to realize 
‘their responsibility and the scope of their work, 
and to undertake their work within the limit 
of their scope. 

What I have said above is not merely for the 
staff of the Executive Yuan itself, but also for 
other agencies concerned. All agencies would do 
well to take it into serious consideration. Dur- 
ing the past three years, we have done much and 
have made great contribution to our country. 
But from the results of the present conference, 
we can see that there are still many things 
which have not been done and many problems 
which have not been ‘solved. Why is it that 
we have failed to do these things and to solve 
these problems? There are difficulties, _ of 
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course. But the difficulties are by no means 
insurmontable. One more effortpand we shall 
succeed, Therefore, I hope you will all put 
your shoulders to the wheel so that you may 
contribute to the cause of our country under 
the leadesrhip of the President. 


Speech Delivered by Dr. Tingfu 
F. Tsiang Before the U. N. 
Correspondents Association 

on 4 March 1953. 


wo questions are uppermost in our 
One is the war in Korea and the 
other is Formosa. I have therefore decided to 
devote my brief talk to these two questions. 

As regards Formosa, since the State of the 
Union message of President Eisenhower, the 
world press has published a great deal on the 
military capabilities of my Government. I will — 
not say much about military affairs, first be- 
cause [I am not a military man, secondly because 
so much has been said, and thirdly because I- 
believe that military matters more properly 
belong to the realm of action than to the realm 
of talk. 

The island of Taiwan has a total area of 14 
thousand square miles and a population slight- 
ly over nine million. The Chinese people 
began to colonize the island some 15 centuries 
ago. Colonization and settlement did not attain 
any large scale until the 17th Century, about 
the time when the Mayflower landed at 
Plymouth Rock. With the exception. of 150 
thousand aborigines, the population on the 
island is completely Chinese. 

The island was ceded to Japan in 1895 as a 
result of the war between China and Japan at 
that time. At Cairo it was agreed by the 
United States, Great Britain and China that 
this inland, among other territories taken by 
Japan from China, should be restored to China, 
This decision was confirmed at Potsdam where 
the Soviet Union participated. This decision 
was carried out factually by my Government's 


minds. 
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re-occupation of the island in the winter of 
1945 and formally by the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Peace between China and Japan in 
1952. 

In the past 





years I have heard in the 
United Nations talk about a 
the ground 


corridors of the 
U. N. mandate over Formosa on 
that the formal retrocession of Formosa to 
China had not been completed for the lack of 
a peace treaty with Japan. At the time that 
kind of corridor talk took place here, I was 
surprised that the Western world again adopted 
a double stand. As a result of the Second 
World War, territorial transfers occurred in 
different parts of the world. Very few of 
those transfers had the historical and moral 
justification as that of Formosa back to China. 
Nobody talked about a U. N. mandate over, 
say, the Kurile Islands or the southern half of 
Sakhalin or Eastern Germany, yet people here 
indulged in that kind of talk about the island 
of Formosa. 

Well, today the formal ground on which 
that talk based itself is removed. A formal 
Treaty of Peace has been signed between my 
country and Japan. We are today in full pos- 
session of the island. 


Agriculture remains the most important 
occupation in Formosa.. Of the population, a 
little over 50% depend on agriculture. The 
principal crops are rice and sugar. In 1945, 
the last year of Japanese rule, the island pro- 
duced 700,000 Last year the 
Ee production exceeded 1,400,000. 
hope to harvest 1,600,000 tons. 
In the years under Japanese rule, Formosan 
rice was largely exported to Japan. The local 
population had to content themselves with sweet 
potatoes. Today the rice produced in Formosa 
is consumed by the people there to the extent 
of 90%, leaving 10% for export. In the East 
the consumption of rice, instead of substitutes, 

is regarded as a sign of well-being. 
; The sugar crop enables my Government to 


export approximately half a million tons a 


tons of rice. 


This year we 


year. 
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In industry, electric power plays 
large role on Formosa. In 1945 when we took 
over the island, the production of power had 
dropped to 20% of the pre-war level. Now it 
is 30% above the pre-war level. 

Under Japanese rule, the island depended on 
Japan for the supply of chemical fertilizers, 
every year around 300,000 tons, 


a very 


importing 


Now we are building a fertilizer industry on™ 


the island. At present we supply over half of 
our own fertilizer demand. 

Under Japanese rule the island depended on 
Japan for textiles. Now we are 95% self-suf. 
ficient in textiles. By the end of 1953 we will 
be completely self-sufficient. 

All the sugar produced in Formosa is refined 
on Formosa. 

The substantial progress made during these 
brief post-war years is creditable. Some of the 
credit rightly belongs to U.S. economic and 
technical aid. We knew we have heavy burdens 
to bear in the future and_the economy of the 
island must be further developed. Technicians 
and managers are working hard to increase 
and improve both agriculture and 
The spirit among thesé workers is as fine as it 


industry. 


can be. 

We inherited from Japan a good foundation 
in elementary education. The Japanese  es- 
tablished enough schools to accommodate 71% 
of the children of school age. That education, 
however, was calculated to make the island 
completely Japanese, for the learning of the 
Japanese ianguage was compulsory. Since we 
took over the island we have increased the 
elementary school population to 84% of the 
children of school “age. Today there are 970,- 
000: pupils in schools. The Chinese 
language is restored to its proper place in 
elementary education. We still have 16% of 
our children of school age not attending schools. 
We are trying to decrease this percen age as 
fast as the training of teachers and construc- 
tion of school buildings permit. 

In secondary education, under Japanese rule 
there were 64,000 students in high schools; 


these 
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today there are 123,000. 

In higher education there are today 8,011 
students in the University and the colleges. I 
do not know the figure for the Japanese period. 
I know, however, that under Japanese rule the 
University of Taiwan had 800 students of 
whom half were Japanese. Today the University 
of Taiwan has over 3,000 students, all of whom 
are Chinese. 

Aside from the progress that we have made 
in the economic and educational fields, I would 
like to call your attention to two basic reforms, 
the land reform and the reform in local gov- 
ernment. 

Land reform on Formosa has been divided 
jnto two stages. The first stage was the reduc- 
tion of rent from approximately 50% of the 
crop to approximately 37%. This stage of the 
reform was completed before I returned to 
visit the island in the spring of 1951. Today 
the Government is working on the second 
stage, that is, to enable the farmers to own the 
land they cultivate. The reform law has been 
passed by the Legislature. All absentee land- 
lords must sell all their land. Absentee land- 
lordisin is to disappear. Resident landlords, 
according to this law, will be limited in their 
land-holdings to a little less than five acres of 
irrigated land.or 9.390 acres of non irrigated 
land. Compensation to the landlords is fixed at 
24 times the annual value of the main crop. 
The landlords will receive as compensation 
some cash and some government bonds and/or 
some shares or stocks in government industrial 
enterprises. 

The land reform. has necessitated a measure 
of de-nationalization of industry. You may not 
know that industry, transportation and banking 
have been nationalized to a degree way above 
that achieved in Great Britain or India. We 
think the time has come for a moderate mea- 
sure of de-nationalization. 

We conceive this, land reform to be in. the 
interests of the whole community and therefore 
“the cost of the reform should be borne by the 


whole community. There is no confiscation of 
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property. The landlords make a sacrifice by 
accepting an evaluation slightly below the 
market price. The farmers have to pay a 
number of annuities. The Government, that is, 
the whole body of citizens, also bears a part 
of this burden by seliing government land at 
low prices and by offering stocks and shares. 
This reform will be substantially completed by 
the end of 1954, and completed without the 
use of terror or liquidation of any group or 
class. 

Before we took over the. island from the 
Japanese, the government on the island was a 
colonial government with a Japanese Governor 
General. During the 50 years of Japanese 
occupation there was never an election of any 
kind. Nobody had the right to vote on any 
matter. Participation in the civil 
service was severely limited. As of October 
1945, shortly before the Chinese took over, 
there were on the island of Formosa altogether 
109 first-class civil servants of whom only one 
was Chinese and 108 were Japanese; 2,070 
civil servants of the second class of: whom 27 
were Chinese and 2,043 were Japanese; and 
20,909 civil servants of the third class of whom 
3,681 were Chinese and 17,228 were Japanese. 

Today the government of the island is di- 
vided into 16 counties and five municipalities. 
All these 21 units have elected magistrates or 
mayors and elected county or municipal assem- 
blies. The measure of local self-government is 


Chinese 


complete. 
It is easy to pass a constitution and to give 


the people the right to vote and elect. That 
kind of political reform is relatively simple. I 
have seen in the American press criticism of 
so-called backward countries. The-critics usual- 
ly imply that it is the ruling class which denies 
the people the right of self-government. The 
fact.is that this whole problem :of self-govern- 
ment is not so simple. The test comes. after 
the elections. take place and many so-called 
democratic countries fail on this test. We have 
examples of democratic countries with the usual 
parliaments and we find that, in some cases, 
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such parliaments are an obstacle to progress or 
In other cases we find 


to honest government. 
such parliaments and assemblies, by their in- 
ternal divisions, make government almost im- 
possible. What is remarkable in this reform in 
local self-government in Formosa is that it has 
met the second test, the test of performance. 
The level of magistrates and mayors and the 
level of assemblies in these 21 units are quite 
high. We are satisfied that this scheme of local 
self-government will mean not only the realiza- 
tion of a democratic principle but will also 
mean good government. 

As regards the armed forces I wish only to 
say that morale in all three services is high. 
When the test comes, the world will discover 
that these forces of Nationalist China _ will 
show not only the will to fight but a fanatical 
will to fight and win. 

We believe we have demonstrated on Formosa 
that in an underdeveloped country both eco- 
nomic and political progress can be rapid and, 
at the same time, not sacrifice freedom. This 
demonstration has great world significance. 

Now I wish to say a few words on the war 
in Korea. 

The war in Korea, 
munism is concerned, has been fought on a 
formula. To make my idea clear, I state this 
formula in mathematical terms although I re- 
alize that politics is not susceptible to mathe- 
matical measurement. The formula of the 
Kremlin used in this war in Korea is as follows: 
One hundred units of psychological warfare 
plus one hundred units of Asiatic manpower 
plus fifty units of Russian military hardware. 

Let me say a few words on each of these 
constituent factors. The Kremlin’s psychological 
warfare which has accompanied the hot war 
in Korea consists of several elements. First of 
all there is the smearing of the Republic of 
Korea. President Syngman Rhee has been called 
a reactionary, a dictator, a collaborator with 
the Japanese, in spite of the fact that he has 
devoted his whole life to fighting the Japanese, 
in spite of the fact that he is a convinced be- 


so far as world com- 
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liever in constitutional government. The second 
element of the Soviet psychological warfare is 
hatred of the United States and for this reason 
there has been this persistent propaganda on 
germ warfare and on what the Kremlin calls 
brutal and indiscriminate destruction of civilian 
population and of hospitals. These two elements 
are meant both for the world outside of Korea 
and for the soldiers on the front, because it jg 








only by such propaganda that the communists 





can maintain fanaticism among their soldiers, 

Psychological warfare of world communism 
of course exploits the sentiment for peace. It 
is meant for the victimization of the soft-brains, 
timid souls and fellow-travellers throughout 
the world. This propaganda has nourished the 
demand for the opening and _ continuation of 
the truce talks and the truce talks have netted 
the communists a substantial military advan: 
tage in stockpiling and in digging trenches in 
the front. 

Finally there is another important element 
in Moscow's psychological warfare, that of ap. 
peal of Asian nationalism. Moscow has been 
helped by the accident that the fighting men 
on the communist side are all Asian whereas 
the fighters on the U.N. side have been largely 
white. Asian nationalism is raw and has made 
itself an easy victim to this line of propaganda, 

The second factor in the Soviet formula for 
the war in Korea is 100% Asiatic manpower, 
That is obvious. The casualties on the com 
munist side have all been Chinese or Korean, 

The third factor is Soviet military hardware, 
You will notice that I assigned the figure 
“fifty” to this factor. The Russians have, dur- 
ing the period of the truce talks, supplied 
more hardware than before, but even now the 
Chinese and Korean communist divisions in 
Korea are equipped only to the level of 50% 
of Russian divisions. The Kremlin expects that 
Chinese and Korean flesh and blood will do 
the service of the other 5Q% withheld by the 
Soviet Union. 

In connection with President Eisenhower’ 
policy in regard to the Seventh Fleet, there 
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has been much speculation in the world press 
about the danger of extending the war. Those 
who are afraid of extension of the war have 
studiously refrained from specifying. They do 
not tell us who will extend the war and where 
will the war be extended to. 

My conclusion on this matter is this, that 
the effort made by Soviet Russia and the Chi- 
nese and Korean communists up to the present 
moment is their maximum effort. After this 
period of truce talks and with the stockpiling 
which the truce talks have enabled them to do, 
there might be a period of intensified action 
in the war in Korea but the resources of Soviet 
Russia, the Chinese and Korean communists 
do not permit them to extend the war beyond 
Korea. 

In this connection I wish to call your atten- 
tion to a dispatch published in the New York 
Times about two weeks ago, to the effect that 
the Chinese communists have adopted a budget 
for 1953 to the amount of 9.8 billion U. S. 
dollars. Economists, both Chinese and foreign, 
have worked on the statistics of China's na- 
tional income. Various estimates have been 
made both on the global national annual in- 
come and on the per capita annual income of 
the Chinese people. In the absence of accurate 
and detailed statistics, the estimates of the ex- 
perts have naturally varied. The lowest esti- 
mate is that the Chinese people have a per 
capita annual income of 20 American dollars; 
the highest estimate, 45 American dollars, Now 
the budget of 1953, as reported in the New 
York Times amounts to 22 U. S. dollars for 
every man, woman and child living under the 
communists today. You can appreciate the 
burden of this communist regime. 

During the last two years, the war in Indo- 
China has not been much extended or intensi- 
fied and this is not because the Chinese com- 
munists or the Soviet Union have voluntarily 
put limitations on themselves as a reciprocal 
gift for the limitations which the United Na- 
tions have imposed on their effort in Korea. 
The war in Indo-China has been dragging be- 
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cause of limitation of power on the part of 
communists. 

Will the Soviet Union extend the war in 
Korea beyond Korea? I believe that the Soviet 
Union will adhere to the formula that I have 
put before you. They prefer to fight in places 
where they can fight with 100% Asiatic man- 
power and 50% Russian hardware. So far as 
Asia is concerned, the Russians will not fight 
where and when the factor of Russian hardware 
will have to be increased and the factor of 
Asiatic manpower will have to be. decreased. 
So far as I know, there is no possibility of 
extension of the war by Russia without altering 
the formula of warmaking which the Kremlin 
has adhered to up to the present. 

A new factor has arisen in the war in Korea, 
that is, the army of the Republic of Korea. 
Now at last the Republic has won the admira- 
tion of the world through the splendid. per- 
formance of the ROK’s. This new factor gives 
us hope and must lead us to rethink our whole 
political philosophy about this war in Korea. 
To me, for one thing, the rise of the army of 
the Republic of Korea means that the United 
Nations must forget the 38th degree parallel. 
Let us remember that the Kremlin hates the 
38th degree parallel as much as the Republic 
of Korea. 


Speech Delivered by General Chang 
Chun, Special Envoy of President 
Chiang Kai-shek, on Japan's Foreign 
Economic Policy Before the Sino 
Japanese Economic Association, Tokyo, 
August 18, 1952 


n discussing Japan’s economic problems, one 
Hin recall the Sino-Japanese economic rela- 
tions during the past fifty years. Owing to 
their territoral propinquity, Japan and China 
depend to a great extent on each other in the 
economic field: Since the restoration of 1868, 
Japan’s industry has been so much developed 
that the whole nation has been modernized. 
China, on her part, has had to carry out a 
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program of industrial reconstruction, under 
which the mechanical skill and equipment 
would primarily be obtained from Japan. Cer- 
tainly, Japan would be the first country to profit 
by the vast Chinese market when China has 
completed her reconstruction work, raising the 
purchasing power of the people. There is, 
indeed, no reason why China and Japan should 
not be able to cooperate economically. 

As a matter of fact, however, Japan and 
China have never really cooperated. The reason 
is simple: economics and politics can not possibly 
be separated. When two nations are political 
antitheses, it would be extremely difficult for 
them to achieve economic cooperation. 

As a result of the war, ‘Japan has become a 
democracy with the military men no longer holding 
the reins of government. Hence, China and Japan 
have no longer been political antitheses. It is 
not too much to expect that there should have 
been good economic cooperation between them 
in the postwar years. However, following the 
long-drawn-out war China fell a prey to world 
Communism. The mainland, unfortunately, fell 
under the Communist rule. As a consequence, 
the economy on the mainland has become part 
of the Soviet economic system. Under such 
circumstances, it has become impossible to bring 
about a reasonable economic collaboration be- 
tween Japan and the mainland of China. For 
such collaboration one has to wait until after 
the collapse of the Chinese Communist regime. 
The reason is obvious: Political antithesis makes 
economic cooperation impossible. 


Japan has emerged from the war with her 


territory reduced, population jammed, and food 
Raw materials have had to 
Only the 
foundation of industry has not been destroyed. 


supply cut down. 
be imported in a great measure, 


Following the outbreak of the Korean war, 
Japan’s industry has shown a marked develop- 
ment. In July 1951, the level of industrial 
production was 137 per cent of the average 
production index of the prewar period 1932- 
1936. Because of this, the supply of raw 
materials has become all the more difficult. 
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Moreover, there was in 1951 an unfavorable 
balance of trade to the amount of more than 
US$350,000,000. It is estimated that in 1952 
the figure would be approximately US$494,. 
000,000. It must be remembered that in the 
past such unfavorable balance of trade has been 
met by: (1) Japanese materials and services 
made available to UN troops in Korea and (2) 
sums expended by the G.I.’s in Japan. It is 
clear that incomes of this kind and the indus. 
trial boom are all of a temporary character, 
They can not be relied upon as permanent 
sources of revenue. 

It is to be expected that some Japanese 
business men and industrialists should have 
been thinking about trade with the mainland 
of China as a way out of their difficult posi. 
tion. It was recently reported that a barter 
arrangement had been made between the Sino. 
Japanese Trade Promotion Association in Japan 
and the so-called ‘‘China International Trade 
Promotion Association” under the Chinese Red 
regime and that the first batch of commodities 
exchanged cost 2,000,000,000 yen. We must 
not forget that these Japanese people, being 
anti-Communist at heart, have come to pin 
their hope for gain on trade in the Communist. 
controlled areas. I quite understand the agony 
and contradiction in their minds. But I want 
to point out to them that apart’ from the 
political considerations as set forth in the white 
paper released by the Japanese Foreign Office 
on June 7, 1952, the sort of trade which the 
Communist regimes should care to have with 
free nations would at best be a ‘golden apple” 
in the mirror. It is quite doubtful that Japan 
can really derive some benefit from such tran- 
sactions. The reasons behind my argument are 
as follows: 

1. After the Chinese Communists conquered 
the mainland, their economy has been entirely 
under the control of the Soviet Union. A 
“Committee Fer the Unified Purchase and Sale 
of Material Resources” has been set up at Pei 
ping under the direction of the Soviet Command 
of Economic Warfare. This committee is 
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actually a branch of the said Soviet command 
and controls all foreign trade of continental 
China. For this reason, if Japan wants to trade 
with the Chinese mainland, she will actually 
be trading with Soviet Russia. Continental 
China is simply not allowed to trade indepen- 
dently with countries beyond the Iron Curtain, 
even if she thinks it springs from her legitimate 
economic desire. To make matters worse, after 
the so-called **3-Anti” and **5-Anti”’ campaigns on 
the Chinese mainland the industrial and com- 
mercial classes have practically been liqui- 


dated. 


been concentrated in Communist hands. The 


Foreign trade has more than ever 
Japanese will inevitably suffer, if they choose 
to do business, without diplomatic protection, 
with the Chinese Red regime which is so 
notoriously barbarous and ruthless. Quite ‘a 
number of Hongkong traders, for example, 
have become bankrupt, because they have car- 
tied on business with the Chinese Reds. 

2. The Soviet-Chinese Communit trade is 
actually an exchange of Chinese raw materials 
for Soviet consumers’ goods such as wine, 
paper, cloth, etc.. As we know, Moscow and 
Peiping have now concluded a trade agreement. 
In the past, trade with Russia constituted only 
2% of the total amount of foreign trade of 
China. Now, it amounts to more than 90%. In 
addition, the Chinese Reds have commercial rela- 
tions with the Eastern European satellites. Such 
being the case, it is not difficult to understand 
China held tightly behind 
the Iron Curtain has really no need for trade 
with Japan. What Japan has for sale is textiles 
and some other products of light industry, but 
these are not the things the Chinese Communists 
want. What the Chinese Communists want is 
not the things Japan can’ supply. As a result 
of the Washington economic conference, regula- 
tions fur four items of Japan’s products of 
light industry have been relaxed. But this 
has merely solved the problem of sale on the 
part of Japan. It leaves unsettled the question 
of purchase on the side of the Chinese Reds. 
The Japanese must not make the mistake of 
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thinking that the Chinese mainland today is 
the same old market before the war. After 
three long years of starvation, the mainlanders 
have been so impoverished that they have 
hardly enough to keep alive. They simply have 
no purchasing power for Japanese commodities. 

In regard to the question of imports, Japan 
naturally would like to obtain raw materials 
and fuel from the mainland of China, for the 
cost and transportation must be cheaper there. 
Contrary to our expectations, the facts are just 
the opposite. As far as I know, Japan had 
expected to import in 1951 from the Chinese 
mainland 3,800,000 tons of iron ore, 1,500,000 
tons of salt, and 2,300,000 tons of coal. By 
the end of that year, the commodities actually 
imported were only 100,000 tons of iron ore, 
200,000 tone of salt, and 300,000 tons of coal. 
What a difference! The reason behind this is 
obvious: the Chinese Reds want to supply such 
materials only to Soviet Russia and her satellites, 
but not Japan, If the past is any guide, we have 
no reason to believe that from now on the 
situation would turn for the better. 


‘In short, all that is dominant in Communist 


countries is war economy. They have among 
themselves their particular trading system which 
they call the “interflow of goods.” Japan can not 
hope to join them except as she acts for the 
sole purpose of supplying the needs of their 
war economy. Japan, I submit, would not be 
willing to act for that purpose. Nor would she 
be in a position to do so in view of her inter- 
national obligations. 

In this connection, we may do well to cite 
the case of Great Britain as an object lesson. 
Great Britain has maintained commercial rela- 
tions with China for more than a hundred years 
with a vast volume of assets left in China to the 
amount of US$840,000,000. No sooner had the 
Chinese government moved to Taiwan than the 
British government recognized the puppet regime 
at Peiping. It seems clear that the British gov- 
ernment has ‘considered this move realistic. As 
a matter of fact, however, all the British ex- 
pectations have turned out to be false. In the 
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past three years the British merchants on the 
Chinese mainland have been ruthlessly _per- 
secuted with the result that for all their patience 
they have had to withdraw from the mainland 


at last. In regard to that matter, Mr. 
Morrison, then British Foreign Secretary, ad- 
mitted that the British policy had done no good 
and that the Chinese Reds had simply not 
tolerated British trade on the Chinese mainland. 
Of course, we cannot say that with their with- 
drawal from the mainland the British have 
given up all hope for trade with the Chinese 
Reds. Foreign Secretary Eden has made it clear 
that British trade with the mainland of China 
might be handled through new agencies. But 
the truth is that, whatever their efforts, the 
British are doomed to failure. In the spring of 
1952 British exports to continental China were 
estimated at only US$325,000. That is no com- 
parison with the prewar level. We can say 
with confidence that, whatever the price, the 
British will find it impracticable to improve 
their trade with the Chinese Reds. For political 
antithesis makes economic cooperation impos- 
sible. 

In is clear that Great Britain is in a better 
position than Japan in dealing with the Chinese 
Communists. Great Britain has recognized the 
Peiping regime, though a political antithesis. 
She has for the last three years maintained 
unrequited diplomatic relations with Peiping, 
however dishonorable. Japan has no diplomatic 
ties with Peiping, nor can she hope to establish 
such ties in the future. Moreover, the Chinese 
Red regime appears to be more of a political 
antithesis to Japan than to Great Britain. Now 
that Great Britain has been ignored by Peiping, 
how can Japan hope to have a better chance? 

In attempting to tackle a question, one must 
face the realities. To separate economics and 
politics is not realistic. Similarly, to split the 
Chinese Red regime away from the Kremlin is 
not realistic. Again, taking care of today without 
any thought of tomorrow is not realistic, either. 
The present world situation is that as new polit- 
ical alignments have been formed, international 
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economic systems must be revised accordingly, 
In the face of hard realities, Japan can not 
help revising her foreign trade policy in order 
to find a way out. 

Japan has rich experience in trade on the Asiatic 
markets. She fully understands the interdepend. 
ence of her industry and the economically back. 
ward areas of Asia. She must remember that her 
foreign trade can be expanded only in these 
vast areas of free Asia, and nowhere else. In 
the postwar years these areas have been un- 
dertaking gigantic programs of economic de- 
velopment with the benefit of foreign aid. All 
foreign aid programs provide capital for these 
areas with a view to producing more raw 
materials needed in industry. It will turn out 
that these areas will have large quantities of 
exports in exchange for their needed imports, 
National incomes will increase with the econo. 
mic progress made. There will be a growing 
demand for imports including lots of consumers’ 
goods which never before have been called for, 

There can be no doubt that the vast areas in 
free Asia will provide a new outlet for Japan, 
Needless to say, she should particularly promote 
her trade with Free China, which has already 
been placed on a firm and serviceable basis, 
Under the present circumstances, Japan has no 
alternative but to revise her trade policy to fit 
into the changed system of international econom- 
ics. In doing so, she should win the sympathy 
and support of all democratic nations, partic- 
ularly the U. S. and Great Britain. Further- 
more, there are some 12,000,000 oversea Chinese 
in southeastern Asia. They support the cause 
of Free China with unprecedented enthusiasm. 
It behooves Japan to win their goodwill and in 
this respect the Chinese government can give 
Japan great help. 

A Chinese saying goes: ‘*‘Where there is a 
deadlock, there will be a change. Where there 
is a change, there will be a way out.” Now 
the entire world situation has changed. If Japan 
still clings to the old ways which have already 
changed beyond recognition, she is bound to 
fail. Japan can only overcome her difficulties by 
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ingly. facing realities. She must make a change in this is what the Japanese government and 
1 not order to find a solution. She must see to it people can and should do for the benefit of 
order that the policy of today should not be an Japan at the present moment. 
obstacle to the policy of tomorrow. I think 
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Chronology 


February 23. The Executive Yuan recommended 
to the Legislative Yuan that necessary legisla- 
tive action be taken to abrogate the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 1954 
which had been violated by Soviet Russia in 
its aggressive policy toward China. 

Chinese judicial circles were disappointed at 
the ruling of the Mexican Federal Court to 
refuse the extradition of ex-Air General P. T. 
Mow, who had been charged with embezzling 
millions of dollars of the Chinese Government 
fund. 9 
February 24. The Legislative Yuan unanimously 
adopted a resolution abrogating the-Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 1945 but 
reserved the right to demand from Russian 
indemnities for losses caused by Soviet viola- 
tions of the Treaty. 

Leaders of the Young China Party and the 

Democratic Socialist Party, two of the major 
political parties in Free China, lauded the 
abrogation of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945 
as a timely and legitimate measure taken by 
the Government. 
February 25. President Chiang in a presidential 
proclamation formally abrogated the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 1945 and 
its related documents. Simultaneously, Foreign 
Minister George Yeh made a formal statement 
on China’s decision to abrogate the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty. 

The US Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
in a closed session unanimouly approved the 
nomination of Karl L. Rankin to be Ambassador 
to the Republic of China. 

February 26. Governor K. C. Wu announced 
that the four-year self-support plan of Taiwan 
is expected to increase industrial and agricul- 
tural production in this period bringing in an 
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additional revenue of US$50,000,000. 

The visiting members of the Mutual Security 
Program Evaluation Team accompanied by 
major-General William C. Chase, Chief of 
MAAG, and Hubert G. Schenck, Chief of MSA 
China Mission, visited Army and Air Force 
training bases near Kaohsiung. 

In an interview with the Baltimore Sun's 
correspondent in Taipei, General Claire Chen- 
nault said that the Chinese Government needed 
at least 1,000 new planes if a successful invasion 
of the mainland was to be launched. 

February 27. The Chinese delegation to the 
United Nations formally notified the UN 
Secretary General that China declared the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 
1945 and its related documents null and void. 
February 28. President Chiang ordered the com. 
pletion of military mobilization in 1953 which 
he termed the “most important year in prep- 
aration for the general counteroffensive against 
the Communist.” ; 

The Baltimore Sun frontpaged an exclusive 
interview given to its Taipei correspondent by 
Chinese Foreign Minister George Yeh who 
criticized the American White Paper on China 
as **full of inaccuracies, half-truths and unfair 
presentations.” 

March 1. The third anniversary of President 
Chiang’s resumption of office was celebrated 
throughout Free China with enthusiasm. 

Overseas Chinese enthusiastically celebrated 
the third anniversary of President Chiang’s 
resumption of office at mass meetings held in 
New York, Bangkok and Hongkong. 

March 3. Spanish Foreign Minister Alberto 
Martin Artajo, accompanied by Ambassador 
Antonio Gullon y Gomez and four other Spanish 
officials, arrived in Taipei to pay respects on 
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behalf of the Spanish Chief of State Generalis- 
simo Franco to President Chiang and declared 
his government's intention to send a full-time 
Ambassador to Free China. 
March 4. Spanish Foreign Minister Alberto 
Martin Artajo, on behalf of Spanish Govern- 
ment, awarded President Chiang a Grand Cross 
of Military Merits at a brief ceremony held in 
the Presidential residence. 
March 5. US Air Secretary Harold E. Talbott, 
accompanied by former Air Chief of Staff 
General Carl Spaatz and Far East Air Forces 
Commander General O. P. Weyland, arrived in 
Taipei for a 24-hour observation trip. 

Harry A. Bullis, head of the visiting Mutual 
Security Program Evaluation Team, said at a 


press conference that his team had $btained an 
entirely new conception of Free China's potenti- 


alities, and had been impressed with the spirit, 
courage and faith of the Chinese people and 
their leaders. 

Vice Admiral John G. Ma, Commander-in- 

Chief of the Navy, who returned from a 
month-long visit to the US, said the Chinese 
Navy is still executing the Government order 
of 1949 to close 13 major ports along the 
mainland coast. 
March 6. Foreign Minister George Yeh warned 
the leaders of the world not to entertain any 
illusion about the future conduct of Soviet 
Russia after Stalin’s death. 

It was reliably learned that West Germany 
had approached Free China to barter German 
fertilizegs and machinery for 20,000 tons of 
Taiwan suger. 

Government Spokesman Shen Chang-huan said 
that Free China did not think Russia's policy 
of world conquest and cold war would change 
because of Stalin's death. 

March 7. President Chiang summoned four Chi- 
nese experts on Russia for an hour-long confer- 
ence to ask their opinion about the death of 
Stalin and the subsequent reorganization of the 
Soviet Government and the Commungist Party. 

China formally notified the UN of her 

repudiation of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend- 
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ship and Alliance of 1945. 

March 8. Dominican Minister Dr. Guzman San- 
chez arrived in Taipei to reopen the Dominican 
legation in Free China. 

The International Women’s Day was celebrated 
in Free China with rallies, entertainment pro- 
grams and gifts for the Armed Forces. 

March 9, President Chiang gave audience to five 
guerrilla heroes (including two women) and 
praised them for their heroic exploits. 

March 12. In a short speech delivered at a lunch- 
eon party given in her honor by House Speaker 
Joseph Martin and Senate President Pro Tem- 
pore Styles Bridges, Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
assured US congressional leaders that the free- 
dom-loving people of China would never lose 
their faith in the ultimate triump of right and 
justice in the present struggle against Commu- 
nism. 

Thousands of tree seedlings were planted 
throughout Taiwan in commemoration of the 
28th anniversary of the death of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen and also the Arbor Day. 

March 13. Hollington K. Tong, Chinese Ambas- 
sador to Japan, called on Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida, UN Commander General Clark and 
US Ambassador to Japan Robert Murphy at 
their respective residences. 

March 14. Real Admiral W. H. Philips, Chief 
of Staff of the US Pacific Fleet Headquarters, 
arrived in Taipei for important military confer- 
ences and to imspect the naval bases in Free 
China. 

March 15. Chinese Ambassador to Japan Holl- 
ington K. Tong returned to Taipei from Tokyo 
for consultation with the Government. 

Roy Howard, Chairman of the Executive 

Committee of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
accompanied by Mrs, Howard, arrived in Taipei 
for a one-week visit. 
March 16. Chinese Charge d’Affaires Pichi Sun 
said that representatives of the Chinese commu- 
nity of Bangkok in a telegram to US President 
Eisenhower requested the US to increase eco- 
nomic and military assistance to the Chinese 
National Government. 





Chinese delegate to the UN, 
Committee of the UN 
effective 


H. R. Wei, 
urged the Political 
General Assembly 
measures to stop the flow of strategic materials 
to the Asian Reds. 

March 17. Major-General William C. Chase, 
Chief of MAAG, disclosed the stepped-up de- 
liveries of fighter planes, artillery, ammunition 
and other military supplies to Free China and 


to’ adopt more 


an intensified training program for Chinese 
pilots and Army officers in the US. 

Hanson Baldwin, WN. Y. Times military editor, 
and Senator Styles Bridges, Chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and Senate 
President Pro Tempore, revealed that more than 
100 F-84 jet fighters would be sent to Free 
China while transfer of ships from the US 
Navy mothball fleet to the Chinese Navy was 
‘Sin the cards.” 

March 18. Wang Fen-kai, China’s representative 
to the 7th UNESCO conference held in Paris 
in November last, returned to Taipei and said 
that Free China’s progress in political and 
economic fields had won recognition’ from 
friendly nations and gradually changed interna- 


tional appraisal of this country. j 

JCRR announced that it had paid a total of 
NT$1,947,056.36 for assisiance in the imples 
mentation of fifty-five rural reconstruction proj / 
ects during the past week. r. 

The Taiwan Provincial Farmers’ Association 
launched an all-out publicity campaign throughs 
out the island to assist the Government im 
carrying out the land-to-the-tiller program this 
year. z 
March 19. Chinese Ambassador to Japan Ho 
ington K. Tong appeared before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Legislative Yuan af 
a closed session to report on China's relationg 
with Japan after the singing of the Sino-Japa 
nese Peace Treaty. r 
March 20. Adlai Stevenson, former US Demo 
cratic presidential candidate, arrived in Fre 
China for a two-day visit. { 

Foreign Minister George Yeh said in a close 
session of the Legislative Yuan that effort 
made by Free China militarily and economically 
have won world-wide admiration and substam 
tially elevated the position of Free China if 


the family of nations. 
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To. Businessmen 
Engaged in Trade Overseas 


Lying in the South-Eastern Pacific is the island of Taiwan, now a Gibraltar @ 
Asia. It is teeming with abundant natural resources. Products such as sugar, rice, te 
salt, citronella oil, pineapple, camphor, cement, coal, hat bodies, straw mats, bambog 
and fruits, etc., etc. are exported to various countries. In return for the exports, 
imports fertilizers, cotton fabrics, yarns, electric materials, industrial equipments, rubbe 
and its products etc., etc. for the economic well-being of more than 7 milliog 
population. | 

With a view to assist the Government in promoting international trade and i 
facilitating remittances of Overseas Chinese our Foreign Department has made cor. 
spondence arrangements with the large banking institutions all over the world: Thi 
procedure is simple and our service is efficient. Direct remittances can be mad 
through our Head Office, Taipei or Kaohsiung and Keelung Branches. We hav 
many branches in the Province, so remittances to other cities can also be handle 
indirectly. Any remittance by our overseas Chinese is heartily welcome. 1 


Bank OF TAIwAN, Heap-Orrice 


Chairman of Board of Directors: 
Mr. O. K. Yui 
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Mr. Wang Chung 
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Ist Section, Chungking Rd. (South), Taipei, Taiwan 
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